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PUBLIC OPINION AND REFORM. 


REFORM in the system of the civil 
service implies a reform of public opin- 
ion. Unhappily the abuses are now general- 
ly regarded as the essential elements of the 
service, and there is a most ingenious so- 
phistication upon the subject in many very 
intelligent and honest minds. The tradi- 
tions and the practices of political parties 
are hostile to the correction of abuses that 
help them, and there is no great political 
change which demands of its friends more 
patience and tolerance of inconsistencies 
and misunderstandings than a real reform. 
Yet, as we said a week or two ago, it does 
not follow that no progress whatever is 
made because there are so many failures 
and disappointments; neither can it be as- 
sumed that there is no sincere desire of 
reform in an Administration which does 
some things absolutely incompatible with 
it. Few men are consistently good, but 
virtue is not therefore mere cant. An Ad- 
ministration is a complex person, and all 
the circumstances must be carefully scanned 
and weighed before its conduct is condemn- 
ed as heartless or treacherous. The enemies 
of reform and the loudest advocates of the 
present abuses and evils as a system prac- 
tically adapted to human nature are the 
most stringent in their condemnation of the 
lapses of the friends of reform. They de- 
mand an absolutely uncompromising virtue, 
and when a bad appointment is made, or 
the principle is in any instance plainly 
abandoned, they ask whether it is not about 
time to renounce also the transparent cant 
of reform, aad whether, since the ridiculous 
monster is now thoroughly dead, it should 
not be summarily buried. 
This, like calling an opponent an old wom- 
an, is not very powerful reasoning, but it 
satisties those who do not care to argue. 
The question of reform is not to be con- 
cluded by the action of an Administration, 
nor can the action of an Administration 
which has any convictions whatever upon 
the subject be disposed of by a sneer. The 
present Administration, with all short-com- 
ings granted, and with all the evident de- 
sertions of its own principles, has neverthe- 
less done good direct service by striking at 
some flagrant abuses, and great indirect 
service by arousing public opinion to the 
consideration of the whole subject. Itseems 
to us, therefore, that those who are in ear- 
nest, but who are patient of human nature, 
and conscious of the extreme difficulties that 
must now surround any Administration in 
dealing with this subject, will rather en- 
courage the Administration for what it has 
done than disparage it for what it has not 
done, or for what it has done inconsistently. 
This is true, although it may be freely grant- 
ed that such conduct is not reform, It cer- 
tainly is not. The Administration has cer- 
tainly not accomplished a thorough reform 
of the civil service. But with equal cer- 
tainty it has done much that belongs to 
such reform. There is no radical reform, 
undoubtedly, so long as what is done de- 
pends upon the action of a single Adminis- 
tration, or the discretion of individual offi- 
cers. But any such officer who conducts 
the business confided to him, including the 
selection of his subordinates, solely upon 
business principles, and therefore totally dis- 
regarding politics, does very much to pro- 
mote reform, although he and his methods 
may be dismissed the next day. He pro- 
motes reform by proving that a public office 
so managed secures the most efficient public 
service without the demoralization, jealousy, 
hostility, and interference with the free po- 
litical action of the voters which necessarily 
spring from the system to which we are ac- 
customed. The new Collector and Naval 
Officer of New York have said unequivocal- 
ly that they intend to conduct their offices 
upon business principles only. There is no 





good reason to doubt their word, however 
hard they may find the task of making it 
good. The more strenuously they resist the 
pressure to make it a political machine, the 
more efficiently and satisfactorily will they 
serve the public, and the more practicable 
will they have made a reasonable reform of 
the system. 





FAIR AND FOUL BLOWS. 


Tue President, in strict pursuance of law, 
has suspended the Collector and Naval Of- 
ficer of New York, and the supporters of 
Senator CONKLING burst into furious denun- 
ciation of the act as a gross insult to the 
Senate, and a treachery, a defiance, a stab 
in the back, a foul blow, an outrage, a per- 
secution, and every other kind of infamous 
proceeding toward the Senator. This is all 
very foolish. The President does not insult 
the Senate by doing any act for which the 
law expressly provides. The law that au- 
thorizes the suspension of certain officers is 
just as obligatory as that which empowers 
the Senate to advise and consent to ap- 
pointments. The action of the Senate does 
not bind that of the President. The rejec- 
tion of a nomination does not change his 
opinion that the public interest requires its 
confirmation, and in the service of that in- 
terest it is his duty to do all that lawfully 
lies in his power to procure the change. If 
the Senate be in session, the only lawful 
way that he can fulfill his duty is to make 
another nomination. But if he has reason 
to know that further nominations will be 
equally abortive, he may honorably and 
for obvious reasons decline to make them. 
But the moment that the adjournment of 
the Senate gives him the opportunity to 
discharge his duty, he is honorably bound 
to do it. The intent of the Tenure-of-of- 
fice Act plainly is that the President shall 
suspend for causes that he deems satisfac- 
tory, but shall not remove without the con- 
sent of the Senate. In the present case his 
action in lawfully making the change is no 
more an insult to the Senate than the Sen- 
ate’s rejection of the nomination of Mr. 
ROOSEVELT was an insult to the President. 

This being the truth with regard to the 
Senate, how is it with the Senator? What 
has Mr. CONKLING rightfully to do with the 
New York Custom-house, or with any other 
national offices in the State? It is his duty, 
as a Senator of the United States, to advise 
upon the nominations that may be made to 
those offices. That is the whole of his duty. 
When he has done that, his relation to the 
offices is rightfully that of any other citi- 
zen. Interference with them in any way 
would be gross impertinence upon his part, 
and the use of their patronage in any way 
whatever for his personal or political bene- 
fit would be a wrong to the public which it 
would be the President’s duty peremptorily 
toremedy. The Custom-house is a business 
institution designed for the common bene- 
fit. Its officers are agents of the executive, 
not of the legislative, branch of the govern- 
ment. The prostitution of their patronage 
to the service of any man is a “ blow,” and 
“a foul blow,” “an insult,” “a treachery,” 
and “a defiance,” “a stab in the back,” “an 
outrage,” and “a persecution,” toward all 
the people for whose benefit the office ex- 
ists; and the correction of such an abuse is 
not a blow against any man, but the asser- 
tion of a public right. There is no more 
reason that the patronage of the New York 
Custom-house should be used for the ad- 
vantage of Mr. CONKLING than for that of 
any other citizen of New York, and we shall 
not fail to denounce such an abuse wher- 
ever it may appear and whomsoever it may 
be meant to benefit. To contend that the 
changes are a blow directed at Mr. ConK- 
LING is to admit that he is in a condition to 
receive such a blow. In other words, it is 
to grant that the Custom-house was “run” 
in the interest of his re-election. If that 
be so, the “blow” is precisely that which is 
struck in the courts every day at those who 
have property that does not belong to them. 
No honest man would say that it is a blow 
to deprive another of an illicit advantage. 
If a gamester wishes to play with loaded 
dice, it is not a blow to require that he shall 
play fair. If, asis implied by the outcry, the 
command of the Custom-house was essen- 
tial to Mr. CONKLING’s re-election, and the 
changes, not by perverting the patronage to 
favor another candidate, but by preventing 
that perversion in his favor, should lead to 
his defeat, it would be certainly a blow to 
his aspirations, but one that would be not 
only justifiable, but one that ought to be 
struck. For undoubtedly every right-mind- 
ed man will agree that if a candidate can 
not be elected to the Senate without the 
aid of the Custom-house and the methods 
that are known by that name, he ought not 
to be elected. 

Those who most loudly raise the cry of 
foul blow forget that they condemn them- 
selves. The charge is that the President 
has done what they consider to be a perfect- 





ly proper thing to do. They constantly 
sneer at the principle of a non-partisan and 
@ non-personal civil service as sentimental 
and impracticable nonsense. One of the 
most amusingly stupid but consistent tout- 
ers of the practice of government by plun- 
der steadily shouts that a man is a consum- 
mate ass or a hopeless lunatic who does not 
think that practice to be the flower of prac- 
tical statesmanship. This is the doctrine 
that Mr. CONKLING and his school represent. 
If they believe their own theory, why do 
they make such an outcry over its applica- 
tion? Upon their own ground, why is it 
treachery or defiance in Mr. Hayes to do 
what Mr. CONKLING does? If, as they say, 
Mr. Hayes is using the Custom-house to 
hurt Mr. CONKLING, why is it any more atro- 
cious than that Mr. CONKLING should use it 
to hurt Mr. Hayes? Certainly the head of 
the executive department of the govern- 
ment has as much right to subordinate the 
Custom-house to his purposes as a member 
of the legislative branch. Upon their own 
ground, therefore, the abuse of the Admin- 
istration by those who justify the spoils 
system is absurd. From their point of view, 
the Administration by the changes at the 
Custom-house has wisely abandoned its fan- 
tastic and sentimental follies, and has come 
down to practical politics. Plainly, there- 
fore, if the change at the Custom-house is a 
treacherous and defiant act toward Senator 
CONKLING, so was the Senator’s defeat of 
Mr. RoOosEVELT treachery and defiance to- 
ward the President. All such talk shows 
only the degradation of politics. If the 
President thought that the Custom-house 
in New York was the “machine” or part of 
the “ machine” of any person or politician, 
it was his duty to suspend the chief agents. 
If, under that pretense, he has sought to 
make it a “machine” for himself or for any 
favorite, he will certainly pay dearly for the 
attempt. But meanwhile he will be credit- 
ed justly with an honorable and public pur- 
pose, which is in accord with his character 
and convictions, until some kind of adverse 
evidence appears. 





“A NEW REBELLION.” 


THE Baltimore Gazette says, bitterly and sa- 
gaciously, that JEFFERSON Davis has open- 
ed the Republican campaign prematurely. 
There could not, indeed, be a more conspic- 
uous cipher than Davis, and his total want 
of the personal qualities of a great leader is 
shown in the absence of all that feeling for 
him which might justly be expected among 
his followers in the lost cause. Two or 
three times a year he makes a speech, to 
which attention is turned for a moment, not 
because of its ability or importance, but 
solely because he was the official head of the 
Confederacy. The latest of these speeches 
was recently delivered in Mississippi, and it 
is especially foolish even for Davis. He 
says that the seceding States “ to re- 
turn to the Union and abide by the Consti- 
tution and laws made in conformity with 
it. Thus far and no farther do I understand 
your promise to extend.” This is a mere 
repetition of the doctrine of the right of se- 
cession, yet it was worth making, since it 
has drawn an answer from a Democratic 
paper in Mississippi, and the mere fact that 
such an answer should appear in a Southern 
Democratic paper is very much more signif- 
icant than that many other Southern pa- 
pers should applaud the speech. The Vicks- 
burg Herald laughs at the orator for saying 
that the action of the government vindi- 
cates the course of the South: 

“If secession is proved to be right because it leads 
to subjugation, immense loss of treasure and blood, 
and untold private and public sufferings, we would 
prefer for the people to be enough wrong in the future 
never to attempt it again.” 

It proceeds: 

“ But secession is wrong. It is detestable, disinte- 
grating, contradictory, impossible. How can a gov- 
ernment exist that acknowledges this ‘right?’ If one 
State has such a right, all have it, and if all have it, a 
nation of States is impossible. The truth is, no State 
has such aright. To assert it is to assert that a com- 
ponent part has more ‘right’ than the whole. To 
assert this doctrine before the war was evil; to 
preach it to the post-bellum South is frightful. Sup- 
pose Hampton, Lamar, Gorpon, Hrix, and other lead- 
ers should feel it incumbent on them to advocate this 
‘right,’ as Mr. Davis calls this greatest evil to republic- 
an governments of all political heresies; suppose the 
press, the Democratic party of the South, and the peo- 
ple should advocate this ‘right ;? would a request to 
‘not be considered as seeking to disturb such peace 
as we have, or to avoid the logic of events,’ avail us? 
On the contrary, the South would be again bound 
hand and foot, and Mr. Davis, according to his curious 
logic, would be furnished with additional proof that 
secession, or the attempt to destroy a government, is 
one of the inalienable rights of man.” 


When Mr. Davis’s own friends dispose of 
him in this manner, it is useless for his op- 
ponents to say a word. But the Baltimore 
Gazette is none the less shrewd in its re- 
mark. Itis near enough to “the North” to 
know that there is still a great suspicion 
and even an apprehension in this part of 
the country of the designs of the Democrat- 
ic party, and that this is believed by some 
of the Republican leaders to be the true 
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ground upon which to rally their party, 
Whatever feeds this suspicion favors the 
policy of such leaders, and the Gazette sees 
that such a speech from Davis enables them 
to declare that the feeling and Purpose of 
the South” are unchanged, and that Dem. 
ocratic restoration under Southern contro] 
means what General Banks calls a new re- 
bellion. If this should be thought too ex- 
travagant, it still sees that the Northern 
mind may be fired to believe in some sinis- 
ter Southern purpose by such talk as this 
from the Augusta Chronicle, which sneers at 
the idea of a new rebellion as unnecessary : 
“Tf the South could leave the Union wi i 
a shot, she would not doit. The ne hye 
now profit and domination beyond her hopes, and at 
the expense of her bitterest foes, who have been blown 
up by their own torpedo. It may be that some of the 
Northern States are contemplating Secession, and that 
Grant is relied upon to whip them back into the fold 
How this is we do not know. But we do know that 
the South is more than satisfied with the Union ; that 
she has not the slightest idea of abandoning it.” 


; All such expressions of course prolong and 
imbitter sectional jealousy, They tend to 
unite the North in a policy of distrust of the 
South, because they are supposed to repre- 
sent not only the general, but the natural 
Southern feeling. Yet the Republican lead- 
ers will fall into a fatal mistake if they 
count upon making this sectional jealousy 
the reliance of the national campaign. The 
reasons for this are obvious. In the first 
place, it is clear that the force of the sec- 
tional appeal was néarly spent in 1876, and 
four years later it must necessarily be very 
much weaker. There are no new points in 
it, no new arguments, and time tells heay- 
ily against it. In the second place, the two 
tendencies in the Republican party did sin- 
cerely unite upon Mr. HaYEs, one part sin- 
cerely believing that it could manage him, 
and the other part that he was really in 
sympathy with it. Now the difficulty of 
uniting these two tendencies will be very 
much greater in 1880 than it was in 1576, 
and the one tolerably clear point is that a 
vague jealousy and distrust of “the South” 
will certainly not unite them. It is not be- 
cause such talk at the South as we have 
quoted is unknown or unheeded, but be- 
cause it is seen to be only natural, and be- 
cause, also, it is known that both in fact and 
in reason it does not represent a general and 
resistless sentiment. The great root of sec- 
tional alienation has been removed, and to 
suppose that while the most vital national 
interests insist upon attention, our perma- 
nent politics can be those of mere sectional 
suspicion, jealousy, and revenge, is to mis- 
take the situation. This is the mistake, 
however, which is to be apprehended, and 
which the nomination of General Grant 
would indicate. It is none the less a mis- 
take because it may be said that it is the 
strongest cry. If the strongest Republican 
cry in 1880 should be one that barely saved 
success in 1876, to raise it is virtually to 
admit that the party has no great and time- 
ly policy upon which to appeal to the coun- 
try, and to confess a doubt of the result. 
The question would then be, not what is the 
course of party desperation, but of patriot- 
ism and wisdom. And if, as this action 
would confess, the result really should be 
doubtful, sensible men would ask whether 
that result should be confronted with a pro- 
gressive or a reactionary policy. 








THE INTEMPERATE ZONE. 


Tue New York Times remarked very sen- 
sibly the other day that Americans ought 
to remember that they live in the tropics. 
This was not merely the voice of the wrath 
of an editor with the mercury at 95° in the 
shade, but the cool word of wisdom. To 
bear it in mind is the part of good sense, 
and it will save great suffering. In the 
tropics, for instance, people do not under- 
take journeys for pleasure in the blistering 
heat. So far as practicable they move lit- 
tle and sit quietly, and eat and drink tem- 
perately. They do not think it manly “ not 
to mind the weather,” nor unmanly to use 
common-sense when the dogstar rages. 
And it rages in this latitude for some weeks 
of every summer. Any one who has {0r 
some years kept a register of the theron 
eter will find that the early part of July is 
usually very hot. The season begins 50m’ 
times in June, and sometimes, also, a8 
1873, there are no very hot days during the 
summer. But the rule is great heat in eat 
ly July, and “a hot spell” in August. — 

The London Spectator says Americans 
have added a new misery to human life 12 
the elevated railroad. Certainly the tele- 
graph has added new miseries to the heat 
of summer by making us share the suffer- 
ings of others and foretaste our ow? re 
rows. All the sages advise a steady - 
cool imagination as an amulet during the 
summer fervors. But the telegraph strives 
to inflame and exasperate us with sy™)* 
thetic heat while we are in fact still com 
fortable. The morning paper assures be 
that the mad dogstar has burst over St 
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that the fragments are hastening 
and will strike New — day 

o-morrow. From that moment we 
penny Sonn conscious of the fact that we 
are comfortable, in the frightful conscious- 
ness that in forty-eight hours we are to be 
wretchedly uncomfortable. If we could 
escape, indeed, the telegraph might be wor- 
shipped as a benefactor; but escape 1s Im- 
possible, and it succeeds in ruining our pres- 
ent joy with anticipated woe. The entire 
proadside of a newspaper, with appalling 
head-lines, recording universal and irrita- 
ting discomfort and a “ Hot Wave,” as if a 
whiff from the unmentionable place were 
advancing to wither us, is a new misery in 
human life. 

The heat itself, however, is not a new 
misery. Our ancestors endured precisely 
such weather as we know, and they said it 
was, phew! warm; and when the mercury 
touched 100° in the shade, the local news- 
paper, glad of an item, mentioned the fact. 
But those ancestors were not called to suf- 
fer vicarious torture. They did not suppos- 
ititiously swelter with St. Louis and melt 
with Cincinnati and dissolve with Pitts- 
burgh before they properly perspired in 
their own persons. They had no alien 
griefs, which they could not possibly help, 
to bear, and their sufferings were brief and 
soon ended. Our summers and the average 
temperature of the year doubtless invali- 
date the theory that our earth—or, at any 
rate, this part of it—is relapsing toward a 
glacial period. They are tropical, and re- 
membering that and governing ourselves 
accordingly, we shall suffer as little as prac- 
ticable from heat, and none at all from the 
popular delusion that this is the temperate 
zone. 


Louis, and 
toward us, 





MORAL ASYLUMS. 


Errorts to relieve the community of the 
taxation, the public crime, and the private 
suffering due to drunkenness are not con- 
fined to Mr. MurPHY, Dr. CrosBy, and the 
Father Mathew and other temperance associ- 
ations in this country. An important bill 
has just passed the House of Commons in 
England, which is supported by the London 
Times, and which therefore may be supposed 
to represent the general English feeling 
upon the subject. The temperance party 
in the House proposed a bill which author- 
ized the restraint of the habitual drunkard 
against his will. But the compulsion was 
stricken out, and the bill passed the Com- 
mons without an opposing vote. It pro- 
vides for the erection at private cost of 
retreats for the victims of the habit, and 
authorizes the forcible detention in them 
of any inebriate who voluntarily applies for 
the benefit of the seclusion. It is a law 
which enables a man, at a time when he 
coolly estimates his peril and the power of 
the appetite, to secure a year of total ina- 
bility to gratify it. The principle is not 
unknown in our own inebriate asylums, and 
it offers the only practicable chance of es- 
cape to hosts who are by habit or congeni- 
tally enslaved by the appetite. It may well 
be doubted whether, if a year’s abstinence 
will not break the bond, it can be broken 
at all except by an indefinite continuance 
of the restraint. 

The Times speaks of a cynicism which is 
indifferent to all such enterprises because it 
feels that a man who has once fallen under 
the power of the habit betrays an essential 
infirmity of will which makes radical reform 
improbable, and which of itself should be a 
reason for withholding effort, since such men 
must always be an inferior class. This is 
direful reasoning, for it would equally apply 
to the sick and the infirm. It is a return to 
the old Spartan barbarism of abandoning 
infants to the elements. It takes care not 
only that the fittest shall survive, but that 
the unfit shall not. Nor is it true. The 
appetite is not peculiar to an inferior class 
of men, nor to men of weak wills. Undoubt- 
edly, like all excesses, it gradually weakens 
the will, but it is a temptation that besets 
some of the best and ablest of men. One 
of its fatalities, indeed, is its insidiousness, 
so that the very men whom the law is meant 
to help would cajole and sophisticate them- 
selves to refuse its benefits. 

There is one aspect of the subject of legis- 
lation to restrain drunkenness which is sig- 
nificant. It is peculiar to the Northern and 
English-speaking races, in which the in- 
stinet of personal liberty is strongest, and 
Which constantly resists the legislation. 
Drinking, it argues, is a personal matter. 
Nobody need intoxicate himself if he does 
not choose to. If he does so, it is at his own 
tisk. If he chooses to ruin himself, we are 
very sorry, but it is his own affair. Some 
nen do it by drink, others by extravagance, 
others by stupidity, Society can not under- 
take to regulate the private conduct of its 
members, When they interfere with oth- 
ers, they may be dealt with, but not before. 
We might as well be called upon to prevent 
men's extravagance in expense as their im- 





moderation in drinking. This is the in- 
stinctive reply of the Anglo-Saxon, as we 
call him, to the argument for compulsory 
temperance. But he is answered upon his 
own ground. He is shown that the drunk- 
enness of others invades the equal rights of 
every man in the community by necessita- 
ting enormous taxation to punish the disor- 
der which it produces. The Anglo-Saxon 
common-sense, therefore, regulates the sale 
of liquor, and thereby restricts the individ- 
ual freedom of drinking. All subsequent 
restriction, up to total prohibition of the 
manufacture and of the consumption, is 
merely a question of expediency. 





TYRANNY. 


To require office-holders not to use their 
places for the control of politics is denounced 
as a terrible outrage upon the rights of Amer- 
ican freemen. If it be an outrage, it is one 
of which JEFFERSON and WEBSTER and oth- 
er most eminent Americans were guilty. But 
far from being an outrage, it is the release 
of thousands of American freemen from the 
most odious and arbitrary exactions. Those 
who are full of virtuous indignation because 
office-holders are warned not to use public 
places for private advantage, and who stig- 
matize it as a despotic abuse of power, look 
on with great complacency while those of- 
fice-ho‘ders compel their subordinates to 
pay a tax to a political fund or lose their 
places. Have American freemen upon sala- 
ries of twelve or fifteen hundred dollars a 
year no rights? Is it not forcing them to 
surrender their rights as freemen to require 
them to pay an arbitrary imposition as the 
price of their places, to which the salaries 
are attached without any such legal con- 
dition? The only interference with the 
rights of American freemen involved in the 
order forbidding an active participation in 
politics is the prohibition of such interfer- 
ences with the rights of freemen as buying 
votes with patronage, or coercing them by 
fear of removal. 

The principle of the order of President 
HaYEs is precisely that of President Harri- 
8on’s circular, issued through DANIEL WEB- 
STER, Secretary of State, in which he said: 

“I will remove no incumbent from office who has 

faithfully and honestly acquitted himself of the duties 
of his office, except in cases where such officer has been 
guilty of an active partisanship, or by secret means— 
the leas manly, and the more objectionable— 
has given his official influence to the purposes of party, 
thereby bringing the patronage of the government in 
conflict with freedom of elections. Numerous removals 
may become necessary under this rule.” 
This was also the doctine of JEFFERSON. 
According to these older statesmen, faithful 
and honest official service should not pre- 
vent removal if the office had been prosti- 
tuted to partisan purposes. 

President Hayes took the same position 
in his order. He wishes, with those Presi- 
dents and with honorable citizens, that the 
clerks and subordinate officers in the pub- 
lic service shall not be practically enslaved 
and robbed of their manhood and self- 
respect by their superiors. Those superi- 
ors have the power of appointment and 
removal in their various offices. “In the 
main,” said Mr. WEBSTER, in the Senate, 
“ it will be found that a power over a man’s 
support is a power over his will.” When 
those superiors require political services or 
money contributions from their subordi- 
nates, the latter necessarily yield, because 
to resist would be to lose their places. The 
“tyranny” and “invasion of the rights of 
American freemen” upon the part of the 
President consist in saying to those superi- 
ors, “If you do that thing, you shall be re- 
moved.” If such an assertion of the right 
of every American citizen to his manhood 
be tyranny, make the most of it. 





THE LIBERALS AND THE 
JINGOES. 


THE methods by which the arrangement 
at Berlin was secured by Lord BEACONs- 
FIELD could not fail to stir the English in- 
stincts of so true an Englishman as GLAD- 
STONE, and it is to be hoped that his speech 
criticising the action of the Prime Minister 
will be echoed by the England which has 
not lost its honest pride in fair play and 
popular government. The speech of Mr. 
ForsTER on the same evening happily fore- 
casts a union of the Liberal party, for the 
course of Mr. ForsTER in the House of Com- 
mons had not been wholly satisfactory to 
the Liberals who thought with GLADSTONE. 
The Liberal case is certainly very strong. 
By the conduct of Lord BEACONSFIELD Eng- 
land has shared in the partition of Turkey ; 
ostentatiously befriending her, she has se- 
cretly betrayed her; she has obtained a con- 
cession upon the understanding of doing 
what she had already agreed with Russia 
not to do. In Mr. GLapsTONE’s reported 
phrase: “England has sold Bessarabia to 
Russia, the brave Montenegrins’ conquests 
to Austria’s jealousy and selfishness, the 
Greeks to Turkey, and lastly, Turkey her- 





selftoEngland.” She has undertaken enor- 
mous engagements, has opened the liability 
of immense taxation, has made herself the 
defender of nominal Mohammedan rule, and 
all with a haughty contempt of Parliament, 
and without any knowledge on the part of 
the country. And just as the dates of the 
Russian and Turkish compacts are made 
public, revealing perfidy toward the ally 
whom the Prime Minister rhetorically fon- 
dles, Lord DersBy, cold and cautious, his 
late associate in the ministry, rises to say 
that he left the cabinet because of the con- 
templated treachery both toward France 
and Turkey. 

Here are two exceedingly powerful posi- 
tions for an attack upon the BEACONSFIELD 
autocracy : the outraged British love of fair 
play, and the practical overthrow of Parlia- 
mentary government. The attitude of the 
Liberals will be strengthened by the reac- 
tion which is sure to follow so strained and 
extravagant an exaltation of public feeling 
as the late accounts from England have 
shown. As the character and extent of the 
responsibilities which have been assumed 
are gradually perceived and measured, and 
the character of the methods pursued is fair- 
ly apprehended, it w_ »rovably appear that 
English patriotism and principle are not 
monopolized by the “ Jingoes.” 


= = 


PERSONAL. 


Tue head of the oldest noble house in France, 
M. De MAILLy, has recently deceased. His full 
title, which dates back to the eleventh century, 
is Comte de Mailly, Prince de Liste, and Marquis 
de Nesle. 

—Was this a prophecy for Disrakxt, in the 
Book of Zechariah, eighth chapter and twenty- 
third verse: “In those days it shall come to 
pass that ten men shall take hold out of all lan- 
guages of the nations, even shall take hold of 
the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go 
with you?” 

—ALEXANDER H. Stepuens recently told a 
Sunday-school teacher in Augusta, Georgia, that 
the first taste he ever had for reading was incul- 
cated in a Sunday-school when he was a boy nine 
years old. 

—The Rev. Dr. MitsurRn, the eloquent blind 
preacher, has recently returned from a two- 
years’ lecturing tour in Great Britain. His au- 
diences abroad were greatly impressed by his 
ability, culture, and oratorical powers, and he 
was every where received with the utmost cor- 
ag A uring his absence from this country 
Dr. MILBURN gathered materials for several new 
lectures, with which he will be prepared to enter 
the field when the season opens. 

—Gerorce M. TissiTTs, of Troy, who died a 
few days since, at the age of eighty-two, leaving 
a fortune of $2,000,000, was the son of GEoRGE 
Trssr a member of the State Senate who 
suppo’ Governor Dg Witt CLinton from 
the outset in legislation for the construction of 
the Erie Canal, and by his personal influence 
carried the measure through the Legislature. 
The —— draft of the bill is in the possession 
of the TrssiTts family. 

—Mr. Moncunre D. Conway writes from Lon- 
don that the beautiful mansion of Minister 
WeELs# is “already associated with hospitality 
of that kindly, refined, and unostentatious kind 
which one would like always to hear of in con- 
nection with a republican gentleman in his po- 
sition.’ 

—Henry WATTERSON, writing in the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal of STEPHEN A. DouGLas, 
says: ‘“‘A more genial man never lived. His 
capacity for both work and play was boundless. 
An illustrative story bearing upon this point is 
told of his seating himself in the lap of Bever- 
LY TUCKER, on a certain occasion, and exclaim- 
ing, in his impulsive way, ‘ Bev, old boy, I love 
you!’ ‘Doveras,’ says TUCKER, ‘will you al- 
ways love me?’ ‘Yes,I will.’ ‘But,’ persist- 
ed TucKER, ‘will you love me when you get to 
be President?’ ‘If I don’t, may I be ——!’ says 
Doveias. ‘What do you want me to do for 
you?’ ‘Well,’ says Tocker, ‘when you get 
to be President, ull I want you to do for me is 
to pick some public place, and put your arm 
around my neck, just as you are duivg now, and 
call me Bev!’”’ 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD has now but one near 
relative—a nephew—bearing the name of Dis- 
RAELIL. His only sister died many years ago; 
and in these prosperous latter days the Prime 
Minister has doubtless often turned with fond 
regret to the memory of his wife whom he so 
loved, and delighted to honor in seeing her cre- 
ated Viscountess BEACONSFIELD. His earldom, 
like his wife’s viscounty, will become extinct. 
The Queen, however, may extend the title of the 
uncle to the nephew. 

—Mrs. Sruon Reiss, notwithstanding her great 
age of one hundred and five years, worked in 
the harvest field recently at her home in Le- 
high County, Pennsylvania. She bound up ten 
sheaves, and then retired, not exhausted. She 
is in good health, and tells her friends that she 
expects to attend the county fair next fall. 

—Mr. Joun C. HAMILTON relates the following 
touching incident in reference to his father on 
the evening and os preceding his fatal 
duel with Burr: “The day before the duel I 
was sitting in a room, when, at a slight noise, I 
turned around and saw my father in the doorway, 
standing silently there, and looking at me with 
a most sweet and beautiful expression of coun- 
tenance. It was full of tenderness, and without 
any of the business preoccupation he sometimes 
had. ‘Joun,’ he said, when I had discovered 
him, ‘won’t you come and sleep with me to- 
night? His voice was frank as if he had been 
my brother instead of my father. That night I 
went to his bed, and in the morning very early 
he awakened me, and taking my hands in his 
palms, all four hands extended, he said, and told 
me to repeat, the Lord’s Prayer. Seventy-tive 

ears have since passed over my head, and I 
cove forgotten many things, but not that ten- 
der expression when he stood looking at me in 
the door, nor the prayer we made together the 
morning before the duel. I do not so well rec- 
ollect seeing him lie upon his death-bed, though 











I was there. Of course I saw him, but that rec- 
ollection is only gencral. I went to the funeral 
at Trinity Church, and vaguely remember that.’’ 
—Mr. Fisu held the office of Secretary of State 
three or four days longer than any of his prede- 
cessors. Mapison, ADAMS, and SEWARD held it 
longest before him. When complimented on 
his victory on the Alabama question, Mr. Fisa 
modestly congratulated himself on the recent 
decision of the English Extradition Commission, 
which maintained every point made by him in 
opposition to Lord Dersy’s claims, and held 
that no stipulation could be required as to the 
trial of an extradited prisoner, because it was a 
matter between nations, and no nation could 
impose any stipulation upon any other nation. 
—Among the conspicuously able men who 
composed the recent Congress at Berlin was 
Count Cort1, formerly Italian minister at Wash- 
ington, now Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Count Corti was at Washington during the 
Presidency of General Grant, who regarded 
him as one of the ablest members of the diplo- 
matic body. He has a fine open brow, but his 
appearance is that ofa Methodist clergyman with 
many children. His quick mind has on several 
occasions intervened at a critical point in the 
deliberations of the Congress to preserve peace. 
—Since the inauguration of the great political 
conference at Berlin, there have been many in- 
teresting sketches of the presiding man if not 
the guiding genius of that remarkable gathering, 
Prince Bismarck. The following fresh picture 
is by the Berlin correspondent of the London 
World : “* The Prince lives generally at the Rad- 
ziwill Palace, which has lately been purchased by 
the German government and added to the old 
Foreign Office next door. At the back is a large 
garden, called here a ‘ park,’ and originally cut 
off from the Tier Garten, or Bois de Boulogne 
of Berlin. It is surrounded by high walls, and 
the great Chancellor, when he walks there, is 
carefully watched over by the police, and pro- 
tected by his now celebrated dog, a large, smooth, 
black boar-hound, which has succeeded the fa- 
mous ‘ Sultan,’ which was poisoned by the Social 
Democrats. The Prince hardly ever ventures 
into the streets of Berlin, and, indeed, comes to 
the capital as little as possible. In conversation 
his manner is frank and cordial; he talks of 
English books as one who has read most of 
them, and he seems to be possessed of a thor- 
oughly encyclopedic mind. Nothing, indeed, 
is too small for it, and his fund of knowledge is 
constantly increased by the information he ob- 
tains from his secret police, who, I am told, fur- 
nish him daily with the most minute details 
concerning the lives of those around him. It is 
his habit after dinner to stroll upon the terrace 
at the back of his palace, and to puff volumes 
of smoke from an enormous china pipe with a 
long cherry-stick stem. I do not know wheth- 
er his two sons are possessed of any of his intel- 
lectual powers, but they have inherited, at any 
rate, their father’s vigorous and massive frame.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Generat Cuaries K. Granam has been appointed 
Surveyor of Castoms at the port of New York, in place 
of General E. A. Merritt, the new Collector. 

Ex-Judge John A. Lott died at Flatbush, Long Isl- 
and, on the 20th ult., and General George Br. Shepley, 
Judge of the United States Circuit Court, died at Port- 
land, Maine, the same day.—Mrs. Major Newell, for- 
aoe Miss jie Warren, died at Fill River on the 


ult. 

The New York State Convention of Nationals met 
at _—~¥ on the 28d ult. Gideon J. Tucker was 
nominated for Judge of the Court of Appeals. —The 
Ohio Nationals met at Columbus, the same day, and 
nominated Andrew Roy for Secretary of State.—The 
Texas Democrats, at Galveston, on the 24th ult., nomi- 
nated for Governor Chief Justice C. M. Roberts, for 
Lieutenant-Governor Joseph D. Sayera. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 














Tur Eastern Question: The Marquis of Harting- 
ton, in the House of Commons, on the 19th ult., gave 
notice of his intention to move the following resolu- 
tion on an early day : “‘ Resolved, That while the House 
has learned with satisfaction that the troubles in the 
East have been terminated by the Treaty of Berlin 
without further recourse to arms, and rejoices in the 
extension of liberty and self-government to some pop- 
ulations of European Turkey, it regrets that it has not 
been found practicable to dea! more satisfactorily with 
the claims of the Greeks; that in regard to Asiatic 
Turkey the military liabilities of this country have 
been unnecessarily extended ; that undefined engage- 
ments relative to a better administration of the Asi- 
atic provinces have imposed many responsibilities on 
the state, while no sufficient means are indicated for 
securing their fulfillment; and that these responsi- 
bilities have been incurred without the previous 
knowledge of Parliament.” At the Liberal Association 
err on the 2ist., Mr. Gladstone powerfully 
attacked the manner in which the people had been 
pores lately. No despotic government in Europe, 
1e said, would have dared to do what this cabinet bas 
done—accepting such responsibilities unknown to the 
veople. He criticised the Treaty of Berlin, whereby 

tngland consented to replace Bessarabia, which be- 
longed to free Roumania, under the despotic rule of 
Russia. Russia still retains her claim to heavy in- 
demnity, which she can always make a pretext for 
war. t the same time the treaty destroys the integ- 
rity and independence of Turkey. “ With regard to the 
convention with Turkey,” be said, “ only one epithet is 
possible, namely, an insane covenant. None of the 
t English statesmen of the last forty years would 
ave signed it. It is, to our shame, a convention of 
absurdity and duplicity. It is odious to every valu- 
able feeling of the country, and has alicnated the 
friendship of all foreign powers. England has sold 
Bessarabia to Russia, the brave Montenegrine’ con- 
quests to Austria’s jealousy and selfishnesa, the Greeks 
to Turkey, and lastly, Turkey herself to Eng!and.” 
Mr. Gladstone concluded hie speech by saying he hopes 
the yy will shortly be judged by an appeal to the 
country. The Right Hon. W. E. Forster, at the Cob- 
den Club dinner, made a speech taking the same gen- 
eral grounds (mer y the government's policy.—The 
_ has conferred the Order of the Garter on Lords 
nsfield and Salisbury.—In the House of Com- 
mons, on the 25th ult., Mr. Joseph Cowen (Radical 
member from Newcastle-on-Tyne) presented the peti- 
tion of the extreme Turkophile faction, demanding the 
impeachment of Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Charies Ed- 
ward Lewis (Conservative member for Londonderry 
city) rose to a point of order, but the Speaker allowed 
the pean of the petition, 

The British House of Commons, after some discus- 
sion, on the 25th ult., voted a grant of $50,000 per an- 
num to the Duke of Connaught, in view of his ap- 
proaching marriage. 

Large annexation meetings were held by the Italian 
agitators in Geneva, Palermo, Brescia, and other cities 
on the 2ist ult. The government has assured Austria 
that it does not approve of the movement, and that it 
will prevent even an attempt at an armed demonstrae 
tion against Austria. 
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INCIDENTS OF AN OCEAN TRIP.—[Drawn sy A. B. Frost. 
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AMONG ALIENS." . 


By MRS. FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 


“Vgnontoa,” “Anne Furness,” “ Mape’s 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Don Vrrrorto had receded into the dim back- 
round of my thoughts. I had satisfied myself 
that whatever admiration he had felt for Lucy was 
a mere passing fancy, and that he had soon grown 
tired of bringing English letters to the school- 
room to be translated. And my mind had been 
too full of the subject of Lucy’s conversion to have 
room for him. All the more was I startled and 
vexed to find him seated familiarly at my sister’s 
elbow. : 

Lucy’s face was covered with a deep, sudden 
plush. Don Vittorio rose very calmly, and made 
me his usual formal bow, with his heels drawn 
together. The two little girls stared at me. No 
doubt I looked any thing but a pleasant-humored 
visitor, although the instant before, while my 
hand was still on the lock of the door, I had 
been feeling cheerful enough, and even a little 
triumphant. Now my triumph was very effectu- 
ally damped. I briefly and dryly stated my ob- 
ject in coming to the school-room : namely, to tell 
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here?” And why should that not be the simple 
truth? Was I not growing morbid and suspi- 
cious, and imbibing some of that universal mis- 
trust which poisoned the social atmosphere around 
me, and which I had frequently proved to be un- 
founded? No doubt I had shown my chagrin 
and surprise very plainly in my face, like a 
“blunt barbarian,” as Signor Sandro had called 
me. And no doubt Don Vittorio had understood 
my emotion—it was entirely within the compass 
of his intelligence. And having understood it, 
and being too proud to offer any thing like an 
explanation to me, was it not natural that he 
should take this indirect method of conveying to 
me that he had no personal inclination to visit 
the school-room, and that he considered his stay 
there to have been five minutes “wasted?” Yes, 
certainly ; very natural. And yet— 

I was so absorbed in my own reflections that 
I scarcely comprehended the children’s noisy and 
eager appeals to me, in their imperfect English, 
to look at the illuminations they had been doing, 
and to pronounce between gold and silver for 
the bordering of a bright scarlet letter B. I 
did comprehend, however, that Don Vittorio had 
really brought them a message from their elder 
sister—something concerning the all-important 
bazar, of course—and further gathered that Don 
Vittorio had good-naturedly charged himself with 





the message, because I happened to be absent at 


“She does not like the children’s lessons to be 
interrupted, as I told you, Catherine. And—and 
I think myself that we shall find it cold at Tiv- 
oli at this time of year.” 

She had turned away her face from me as she 
spoke the last sentence, and dropped her voice 
timidly. I could not bear to see her seem afraid 
of me. There was nothing I dreaded more than 
to make her shrink shyly from confiding all she 
thought and felt to me. And yet I had resolved 
to be perfectly candid and straightforward with 
her. My mind was painfully tossed backward 
and forward from one course of conduct to an- 
other. Monsignore had talked of my “ strength 
of mind,” and Lucy believed me to be quite terri- 
ble in my inflexible force of will. If they had 
but known how wavering and helpless I really 
felt! how much in need of courage and wisdom ! 

We went to Tivoli at the end of that week; 
but oh, how different a visit it was from that to 
which I had so long looked forward! Lucy was 
—not sullen; that could not be, but—often sad. 
Monsignore’s observation on her pale looks and 
thinness was a just one. She was looking al- 
most painfully delicate. But I expected day by 
day to see the color tinge her cheeks again, and 
the old gay light come into her eyes. I looked 
in vain. The sweet country air, the loveliness of 
the scenery, and the peaceful serenity of our out- 
ward lives seemed to be vain medicaments for 














Lucy that Monsignor Chiappaforti approved, and 
even advised, her going to Tivoli. And then I 
Stood still, in an attitude of expectation. 

That which I was waiting for soon happened. 
Don Vittorio took his departure, with another 
bow to me,a trifle haughtier than the first one. 
As he turned away, little Livia pulled him by the 
— * Vittorio, Vittorio,” she cried, “don’t for- 
ede ask Laura for the ultramarine! And she 
promised me some more gold-paper. Francesca 
‘ad twice as much as I,” 

Fama - the youngest of the family, and was 
Pe eae “4 enjoy the honor of being her broth- 
naan: — He certainly permitted her to be 
cea - - and exigent with him than any of 
re - he om he kept at a cool distance. 

child’ “a « casion he carelessly stroked the 
aay “map and answered, “I have something 

1? do, you monkey, than run on errands all 
tween you and Laura. I am going out 
mee — brought you Laura’s message, and 
he gt 7 minutes in doing so. You mustn't 
wee, — else of me for a month.” And 

He . it he went away. 
the sail rCrought Laura’s message! Was that 
kere — for his presence in the school- 
shehten an : e excuse? He had certainly look- 
YOU are ce Spoke, as who should say, “I hope 
“. “Te satisfied as te the reason of my being 
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“WE HAD EATEN OUR LUNCHEON THERE, 


my interview with Monsignore, and Donna Laura 
had no one else at hand. Nothing could be clear- 
er or simpler. I was ashamed of myself for not 
feeling quite easy. But—I could not feel quite 
easy. 

Lucy began to question me about Monsignor 
Chiappaforti. What had he said tome? Was 
he not amiable and sweet-tempered? Why had 
I supposed he would object to her going to Tiv- 
oli? I was still absent-minded, and gave her 
short answers. When we were alone in our own 
lodging that evening, I told her that Monsignore 
had declared that she (Lucy) had never consult- 
ed him at all about our projected holiday, nor had 
spoken to him on the subject. 

“ Neither did I,” she replied at once. 

“You did not?” 

“Certainly not. Why should you look so as- 
tounded? Did you suppose Monsignore was tell- 
ing you a willful and deliberate falsehood ?” 

I was obliged to confess that I had thought 
so, and to submit humbly to a lecture from my 
younger sister on the blindness of Protestant 
prejudice and the uncharitableness of Protestant 
judgments. It was impossible for me to doubt 
Lucy’s sincerity. I must then conclude that it 
was not Monsignore’s influence which had made 
her so reluctant to leave Rome. 

“Then I suppose,” said I, “ it was the Princess 
Olympia who set herself so strongly against let- 
ting you go?” 
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SITTING UNDER A GNARLED OLIVE-TREE.” 


my Lucy’s melancholy. And it was not alone 
that she was melancholy—she was secret, silent, 
strangely reserved with me. I had given my 
word not to discuss with her any question touch- 
ing the Catholic creed during our absence from 
Rome, and therefore on that subject the lips of 
both of us were sealed. But in a hundred ways 
I felt that the old familiar confidence between us 
was at an end. Would it ever return? Just 
one year ago I had been looking out over the 
same wondrous landscape that lay now beneath 
my eyes—just one year, and how much was 
changed for me! 

I had my Art still. Signor Sandro would have 
grimly told me to be thankful, and mind nothing 
else. Other persons had talked to me in more 
high-flown terms, saying that Art was sufficient 
to the true artist ; that the goddess would accept 
no half-hearted sacrifice ; that one must cheerful- 
ly offer up all the human part of one’s life to 
her, if need were; and the like tinkling phrases. 
But I could never cheat myself with words. All 
this talk, as if “ Art” were some dim, monstrous 
abstraction served by creatures all hand and eye, 
and ignorant, from long disuse, of human sym- 
pathies and weaknesses and disgusts and disap- 
pointments, seemed to me mere rhapsodical stuff. 
Perhaps if I had been a genius I might have 
found Art all-sufficient. (Although, to be hon- 





est, I doubt it, having noticed in all the accounts 
| of men of genius with which I am acquainted, 


that their sensitiveness to mundane troubles— 
even such vulgar ones as poor pay for their work, 
or hostile criticism of it—was in no wise blunted 
by the favor of the Muses.) At all events, not 
being a genius, nor any thing near to one, I re- 
quired several other things besides Art to make 
me happy. And yet I was not unthankful for 
those two good gifts of Heaven, Imagination and 
Labor. Nay, I had never valued them so highly 
as when I found in them a consolation for sor- 
row and a refuge from care. To me they were 
both, at this time. 

I worked hard at a study for the picture I had 
contemplated making, and for which I had found 
an admirable model. I also made several studies 
of landscape. One of these latter was at the 
ruins of the Villa of Quintilius Varus, a mile or 
so from Tivoli. I used to walk thither in the 
early morning with no other escort than a black- 
eyed barefoot urchin whom I had engaged to 
carry my camp-stool and easel. Once or twice 








Lucy had accompanied me, and we had eaten our 
luncheon there, sitting under a gnarled olive-tree, 
| and looking over the matchless panorama, But 

she found the walk too fatiguing to make it fre- 
+ quently—what a pang it gave me to hear her 
| say so, and to assure myself from anxious obser- 
| vation of her languid gait and pale face that it 

was but too true !—and so I spent many a morn- 
| ing there without her. She, meanwhile, passed 
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the time of my absence chiefly in the Villa d’Este. 
There she was safe from intruders, and could 
wander about the grounds, or sit still with her 
book or her work in the shade, The «id house. 
keeper at the Villa d’Este was a great friend of 
mine, and used to assure me, every time I gave 
her a small present of money proportioned to my 
humble purse, that my sister was an angel, and 
that she (the housekeeper) would not fail to look 
after her, Let her come to the gardens as often 
and stay as long as she would! I do not know 
what more the good woman could have said for 
ten times the money. 

We had been at Tivoli about a week when one 
morning my little model came to me in a state of 
great excitement. She was a girl of fourteen, 
and looked, to English eyes, three or four years 
older; a handsome creature, with glorious eyes 
and rich masses of coarse blue-black hair, but 
with a skin parched and sick!y from fever, which 
she had suffered from severely. Her home was 
on the borders of the Pontine Marshes, in the 
very stronghold of malaria, and she had been 
sent to stay with a relative who lived in Tivoli, 
in order to regain her health. I had heard of 
her from Signor Sandro, who had often employed 
an elder sister of hers, a professional model, in 
Rome. My little Monica was not a professional 
model, but she was just what I wanted for my 
picture, fever-blanched skin and all, She look- 
ed sad, pathetic, poetic; but the charm vanished 
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the instant she opened her mouth to speak. She 
had the harsh, hoarse, bawling voice which be- 
longs to so many Roman women of her class, 


and the matter of her speech did not compensate 
for its manner. She was the most ignorant and 
undisciplined human creature I had ever known; 
but probably she was not below the level of her 


compeers in those respects. Such as her charac- 
ter was, she revealed it as undisguisedly as any 


wild animal. Her verv lies—and she never scru- 


pled to utter one if it suited her at the moment 
—were of a wholly ineredible and inartificial 
kind. and the detection of them embarrassed her 


not a whit, although it sometimes put her in a 
passion, 

To me one morning came this unsophisticated 
young person in a violent excitement, as I have 
said. She was even paler than usual, her black 
brows were bent inte a frown, and she clinched 
ner sunburned fist and kept muttering to herself 
in a fierce spasmodic way. 

“This will not do, Monica,” said I. “If you 
are so restless, and put on that demoniac look, 
you are not of the least use to me, Sit still and 
leave off frowning.” 

She shrugged her shoulders impatiently, but 
obeyed for a minute or so. Then the gesticula- 
tions and mutterings and general air of ferocity 
began again. I threw down my brush, “ Very 
weil, Monica,” I said, quietly, “you are not dis- 
posed to earn your money this morning, I see. 
As you please. Only pray understand that I can 
not afford to pay you for wasting my time with 
your antics. Iam not a rich Signora, but a poor 
artist.” 

Monica jumped up, and kicked over the stool 
on which she had been sitting, with a violent im- 


precation. “I care nothing for your miserable 


money!” she cried. “I can’t sit still. My blood 
is boiling in my veins.” 
“You are extremely silly, Monica. And you 


dor.’t speak the truth, either. You care a great 
deal for my money.” 
She paused in her furious tearing about the 


room, and stared at me curiously. My tone of 


cool indifference always had some influence with 
her—simply, I believe, because it puzzled her. 
The violence of her passion had not been affect- 


ed, any more than the passion of a little child 
is affected whom yet one can divert from its 
wrath and its screams by holding up any new ob- 
ject before its eyes. With Monica, as with the 
infant, there were no inner depths of the spirit 
to be profoundly stirred, and consequently her 
storms of emotion were brief, and left no ground- 
swell behind them. 

“Come,” said I, “ sit down there while I sketch 
in this background, and tell me what is the mat- 
ter. Perhaps you will be able to be quiet when 
you have said your say.” 

The idea seemed to please her. ‘“ Yes, yes; 
I will tell you. It will take a weight from my 
heart. Listen, Signorina.” 

Monica’s “saying her say” involved so many 
rambling parentheses, so much violent language, 
and general incoherence, that I must condense 
her statement to me. It was this: 

Some years previously her brother—much old- 
er than she—had been sent tothe galleys. Hehad 
had a narrow escape of being executed, indeed, 
for it was in the “time of the priests,” as Moni- 
ca phrased it, when malefactors used actually to 
be killed and made an end of. Not that Pas- 
quale was a malefactor! Bynomeans. He was 
an excellent young man, the pride of his family; 
but he had had the misfortune to allow his feel- 
ings to get the better of him, and—in a word—he 
had attempted to murder a gentleman, and would 


have suceeeded but that his gun missed fire. 
And the gentleman had never rested until Pas- 
quale was caged by the myrmidons of the law, 
declaring (with some reason, it should appear) 


that his life was not safe while that impetuous 
youth was at large. 

At this point of her story Monica paused, ex- 
pecting sympathy. I was obliged to disappoint 
her, and to explain that in my country we had a 
objection to assassins, 


strong 


* Assassins !”’ she cried, indignantly ; “ but Pas- 
quale was no assassin; it was a vendetta! A 
vengeance from jealousy—love jealousy.” 

1 could not say that this altered the case so as 
to make Pasquale an entirely admirable hero in 


; but I was curious to know how the 


my eve 
] hom Monica described as a grand 


gentieman (Ww 


Signore, a great nobleman, rich and proud and 

lendid) could have been a rival to her brother, 
the peasant. She explained the matter without 
circumlocution. Pasquale had had a sweetheart 
whom he meant to marry some day. This sweet- 
heart—a strikingly beautiful girl, according to 
Monica's account—had loved, or seemed to love, 
Pasquale, until one fine day her affections were 
captivated by the noble gentleman in question, 
who carried her off to Rome with him, and after 
a short time abandoned her. Pasquale, who had 
been for some weeks deceived and hoodwinked, 
both by his faithless cnamorata and her seducer, 
no sooner discovered the truth than he tried to 
kill the nobleman. What could be more natu- 
ral? And then Pasquale—poveretto—had been 
hunted for days and days by the giandarmi 
(gens-d’armes), and caught at last and sent to the 
galleys. What a pity that he had not sent a 


bullet into the traitor’s heart first! That would 
have been ‘some consolation under the suffering 
of imprisonment; but as it was, Pasquale’s case 
was really too hard, and calculated to awaken the 
deepest sympathy. 

Such was Monica’s story, and such her view of it. 

And what, I asked, had become of Pasquale ? 
Oh, he had escaped from the galleys after about 
a year and a half. But as to what he had been 
doing since, or where he had been, Monica either 
could not or would not give any information. 
He had been “in the Abruzzi,” she said, vaguely. 
Indeed, she believed he had crossed the sea to 
Sicily. She did not know where Sicily was, but 
it was a long, long way off. You see, Pasquale 





could not come home to his old place, because 
the accursed police would put him in prison again 
if they caught him. Poor Pasquale! 

And the girl whom he had loved? Oh, about 
her Monica knew nothing. And the fine noble- 
man? Ah, Ae, the traitor, the wretch, the mis- 
creant, who had set on the giandarmi to hunt 
down poor Pasquale and put him in prison, he 
was alive, he was flourishing, he was brave with 
sleek clothes and a gold chain and a horse that 
shone like satin. She (Monica) had seen him 
that very morning in Tivoli as he crossed the 
Piazza. She was but nine years old when poor 
Pasquale had the misfortune to attempt his mur- 
der, but she remembered his face well—well. 
Might he die assassinated ! 

“Then it was the sight of this gentleman that 
put you into such a ferment ?” I said. 

Truly it was. What else? But now she had 
spoken, her heart was lighter. She felt easier. 
But she did not want to see that villain again. 
The sight of him caused her to “make bad 
blood.” And what could she do? Pasquale 
was away no one knew where. She could only 
hope and pray that the saints would pour down 
evils and misfortunes on the head of that traitor, 
for he seemed to be beyond the reach of earthly 
vengeance—more was the pity! 

I mused over this story and the strange scene 
of Monica’s violence as I walked down, a little 
later, to the Villa d’Este to meet Lucy and bring 
her home to dinner. “ What a curious savage 
the girlis!” thought I. And then I began to con- 
sider her from a professional point of view, and 
to think of making a study of her face in its un- 
restrained fury, and calling it “ Vendetta!” It 
might not, however, be easy to bring her passion, 
on that score, up to the boiling-point again. “And 
even if I could do it,” I said to myself, “the ex- 
periment would be something like irritating a 
vigorous young tiger, with the view of studying 
him in his wrath. There’s no reckoning on what 
she might do.” 

Lucy met me near the gate of the gardens, 
and to my surprise I found she was not alone. 
She was in company with an elderly priest, who 
took off his great shovel-hat and saluted me with 
much politeness. 

“This gentleman—Don Gregorio Galli,” said 
Lucy, “is a friend of the Princess Corleoni. 
When he heard that we knew the Princess, he 
was kind enough to offer to be of service to us 
here.” 

“In any way—in any way in my power, Signo- 
rina,” said Don Gregorio. “You are strangers 
in Tivoli. Pray let me know if I can give you 
help or information of any kind. And how was 
Monsignor Chiappaforti when you left Rome? 
A man of very distinguished talent—a shining 
light. Ah, Rome is his true sphere. There his 
abilities are appreciated. At one time there was 
a chance of my getting a parish in Rome myself, 
but circumstances have kept me here. Well, 
well, we must try to do our duty in our humble 
way. Ishall do myself the pleasure to come and 
see you, Signorina; meanwhile I have the honor 
to salute you.” 

Then Don Gregorio walked off one way, while 
we pursued the other. He was a meagre, feeble- 
looking old man, with a weak, self-complacent 
countenance. I have seldom conversed with any 
one so dirty or more urbane. ‘ 

I was put out by his intrusion into our life, al- 
though I believed he was not to blame for it. I 
thought that I was unfairly used in having to 
submit to Don Gregorio’s visits, which were made, 
of course, with the sole view of Lucy’s conversion, 
while on my side I had faithfully kept my word, 
and refrained from trying to influence my sister’s 
mind on the subject of religion. This vexed me, 
and I spoke out what I thought of it, and Lucy 
protested her belief that Don Gregorio merely 
came to see us out of pure benevolence and hu- 
manity, apart from all thoughts of proselytizing ; 
and the discussion drove Monica and her story 
out of my head for the rest of that day. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





CONEY ISLAND. 


As a popular sea-side resort, Coney Island, of 
which we give a variety of sketches on our dou- 
ble page, has now no rival in America. Long 
Branch may possibly gather together a more aris- 
tocratic crowd of visitors, Cape May and Newport 
may plume themselves upon the exclusiveness 
and refinement of their guests, but Coney Island 
draws forth the overflowing life of the metropo- 
lis, and offers her sunny expanse of wave-washed 
sand as a play-ground where rich and poor alike 
may take their pleasure. It is a place whither the 
overstrained denizens of two great cities may flee 
for rest and recreation without consuming time 
that might be valuable for other purposes, and 
where the enterprise and energy of those who 
understand how to provide for the pleasure and 
amusement of the public have contrived to array 
every attraction that is possible to a watering- 
place. 

Ten years ago Coney Island was a terra incog- 
nita to the average New York citizen. It had its 
place on the map of Long Island, and an intelli- 
gent school-boy might perhaps have described it 
as a barren strip of sand extending from Sheeps- 
head Bay on the east to Gravesend Bay on the 
west, a narrow inlet running from one to the oth- 
er converting it into an island. The surf was 
there, however, breaking pleasantly upon soft 
stretches of sand, and an adventurous few had 
recognized its advantages as a bathing - place. 
Occasionally parties would make their way to its 
shores to enjoy a plunge in the sea, taking with 
them their own refreshments, and improvising 
picnics and clam bakes under the protecting 
shades of huge umbrellas. Those of our readers 
who have kept their Weekly files intact, by refer- 
ring back to our issue of August 17, 1867, will 
find a capital sketch of Coney Island as it ap- 
peared in those days, Except for a rude pavil- 
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ion, a few bath-houses, and an eager crowd of 
human beings watching the surf or splashing in 
it, there is nothing to be seen but an unbroken 
stretch of sea and sky and a barren expanse of 
white sand. Leaving his party behind him, a 
visitor with any fancy for solitude might have 
roamed along the beach for hours without meet- 
ing a single person. An occasional sand-hil! 
covered with beach-grass might greet his vision, 
or the remains of a wreck lying bleak and bare 
against the sky. Like Demosruengs, he might 
have practiced oratory with the waves for an au- 
dience, secure at having none to scoff at his faulty 
utterance. 

Those who talk of the mushroom growth of 
our Western cities might better spend their won- 
der and enthusiasm upon our Eastern watering- 
place. Within a single decade hotels have sprung 
up like Aladdin’s palace, the beach has become 
for months of the year populous as a city, rail- 
roads span the narrow creek at intervals, and 
steamboats plough their way through the waves 
to land at immense piers stretching out hundreds 
of feet from the shore. Formerly all communi- 
cation with the island was by means of a miser- 
able little line of steamers landing at the extreme 
western end. A voyage upon one of them was 
sufficient to deter any respectable pleasure-seek- 
er from making a second visit to Coney Island. 
Not only were the accommodations of the poor- 
est kind, but the boats were frequently the scene 
of brawls and quarrels of every description, es- 
pecially on the return voyage, when the roughs 
had indulged freely in beer or bad whiskey. Now 
the journey to Coney Island is one of the pleas- 
antest features of the trip. Railroads leading to 
various points have been established; the run- 
ning time is not more than fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, and the accommodations are as luxurious 
as the most fastidious can require. Of the six 
or seven lines that are now in operation, two at 
least have been built in connection with large 
hotels, the proprietors of which vie with each 
other in offering inducements to attract visitors. 

The Brighton Beach Hotel, opened on the Ist 
of July, is the latest addition to the numerous 
places of entertainment at Coney Island. At 
present it has the feature of novelty added to its 
other attractions, and indeed it fairly fulfills the 
expectations of its proprietors, who designed it 
to be a marvel among sea-side caravansaries. 
The building itself is Gothic in style, having a 
frontage of 325 feet on the beach. It is three 
stories in height, with two large towers and one 
small one. It is painted a cream-color, relieved 
by red window-sashes, and fret-work in the cor- 
nices of the same color. On the lower floor is 
the large hall by which travellers come in from 
the train. At the left is the picnic or restaurant 
room, which is reserved especially for transient 
visitors. It is fitted up neatly with tables, and 
the broad piazzas are occupied in the same man- 
ner. Opposite the lunch-room is the hotel office. 
Beyond this, on the right, is the main dining- 
room, open on three sides toward the sea. Here 
are placed tables, which also overflow upon the 
broad verandas. The latter are fifty feet wide, 
and extend around three sides of the house. It 
is calculated that in the regular dining-room 3500 
people may be served in case of emergency. It 
is 126 by 60 feet, and the Eastlake style is main- 
tained in the furnishing of tables and chairs. 
The kitchens and pantries are fitted up with all 
the most improved appliances of culinary art. 
Up stairs on the main floor the chief room is the 
parlor—a sumptuous se, 80 feet by 40, 
covered with a heavy Wilton carpet of dark red 
color, and furnished with Eastlake sets in dark 
green raw silk, with lambrequins to match. Just 
beyond this, to the left, are three rooms 
by the New York Club for the season. They are 
richly furnished. The bedrooms on this floor are 
richly ca and furnished with tasteful East- 
lake sets in ash with polished maple panelling. 
The rooms open upon one another, and a large 
number may be thrown together. In the house 
there are 164 rooms, capable of accommodating 
300 people. Upon the second floor, at the rear, 
is a private dining-room for the guests of the 
hotel. This is neatly furnished, and is intended 
to secure the patrons of the hotel from 
the crush which usually attends the serving of 
meals on Saturday and Sunday. 

Sumptuous as the Brighton Beach establish- 
ment is, it by no means eclipses its older rival, 
the Manhattan Beach Hotel. Here there are 
three immense buildings. The first is the main 
hotel ; the second, the Pavilion connected with it, 
and intended as an outlet for the surplus guests 
which overflow every part of the original cara- 
vansary. Although belonging to the same com- 
pany, the Pavilion is under the management of a 
director and superintendent of its own, and can 
accommodate several thousand picnic and restau- 
rant guests. It is a well-built, gas-lighted, open 
wooden structure, with a kitchen in the basement 
supplied with steam-tables for meats, and steam- 
heated china and delf closets, and an immense 
range, covered with an iron awning overhead to 
catch all the exhalations from the baking, broil- 
ing, and frying, and carry them through ventila- 
tors and escape pipes up the flues of the great 
chimneys. Not an odor from below betrays to 
the guests above that there is such a thing as a 
kitchen on the premises. An idea may be form- 
ed of the scale in which the housekeeping of the 
Pavilion is carried on if a visit is paid to these 
under-ground regions. A railway track runs into 
the house, with the ice-house and wine-cellar on 
one side of it and the store-rooms on the other, 
and this is only an appendage to the Beach Hotel. 
The third great building is the Amphitheatre, 
where visitors may sit and look out upon the 
ocean, watch the’ bathers, and listen to the music 
of the band. This structure has a seating ca- 
pacity of 3500, and was erected for the express 
accommodation of spectators. 

Castx’s hotel deserves special mention as being 
the pioneer among the better-class establishments 





at Coney Island. It was first built on a Ja: j 
with a railroad as a sort of annex. It was ma 
perior to all the others previously constructed that 
for a year or two it enjoyed undisputed supremacy 
It continues to do so still, so far as the western third 
of the island is concerned. The Prospect Park 
and Coney Island road has its southern terminus 
at this point. Unfortunately for the continued 
success of CaBLx’s, the northern terminus is, like 
that of the original railroad, at Greenwood Cem. 
etery, and can be reached only by horse-cars from 
the ferries. When one has finally reached this 
line, after three-quarters of an hour’s ride in 
horse-cars, the beach, five miles distant, can be 
reached in twenty minutes; but the fatigue of 
the first part of the journey is so great that few 
repeat it. This line will hardly be profitable aft. 
er this season unless it devises some means, by 
elevated or depressed roads, of rapid transit to 
Hamilton and Fulton ferries. Caste’s is still an 
excellent and popular resort, on account of its 
surroundings—the band which it maintains, the 
neighboring hotels and dancing-halls. The main 
drive from Brooklyn, one of the most beautiful in 
the world, and the Grand Concourse, lead almost 
directly to CaBLE’s. 

After these three great hotels there are a large 
number of ordinary size which attract visitors 
some who desire more seclusion than may be en. 
joyed at the great caravansaries, and others whose 
pockets are so scantily lined that they must per. 
force look out for cheaper accommodations. 
There is one other point, however, which will al- 
ways remain a favorite stopping-place for many, 
The old end of the island, Norton & Mcrray’s 
end, has lost none of its prestige since the new 
end has come into prominence. There are many 
New Yorkers who do not look upon any other 
place as the real, old, genuine Coney Island, 
The crowds that gather there every Sunday, and, 
indeed, every day, are in no way inferior to those 
of the other and newer end of the island. The 
only way to reach Coney Island by the all-water 
route is by landing at Norton & Mcrray’s, and 
thousands of persons who have no particular 
choice in the hotels go in this way, immeasurably 
preferring the cool and pleasant steamboat ride 
to a dusty journey in the cars. The fare by this 
route, too, is lower than by any of the other lines, 
and passengers by the boat are always sure of 
the most courteous treatment. Around Norrtos 
& Mourray’s many side shows are scattered. The 
shooting-galleries are, without number, jumping 
at you unexpectedly from every corner. There 
are weighing-machines and picture-galleries and 
all the outside amusements possible. There is 
no cooler place on all the island, and it is doubt- 
ful whether there is one as cool as Norton & 
Mvrray’s Pavilion directly on the beach, where 
the best of every thing is to be had. The sea- 
breeze has a clear sweep here, and the thermom- 
eter is always low and the visitors comfortable. 
Many persons who do not care to wander all over 
the island in the sun take the boat to this place, 
cool off in the shade or with a fine surf bath, and 

back again in the evening without setting foot 
off Norton & Murray’s domains at all. 

The amusements to be enjoyed at Coney Island 
are as manifold as the tastes of the visitors. As 
already suggested, the island offers every variety 
of pleasure that can be looked for at a watering- 
place. First of all there is the bathing, which 
may be enjoyed without any of the drawbacks 
that often accompany it. The bathing-houses 
are placed close to the surf, and there is no un- 
pleasant walk to be taken over the burning sand 
in wet clothes ; again, there are no pebbles on 
the beach to hurt the feet and make the awk- 
ward bathing shoe a necessity. Surf-boats are 
at hand in case of accident, which, however, must 
result from the foolhardiness of bathers, for there 
are always life-lines to indicate where danger be- 
gins. At night there are calcium-lights thrown 
upon the sea, so that the darkness offers no hin- 
derance to an evening bath. At the Manhattan 
Beach there are some beautiful effects of light, 
purple glasses being used, which give a weird ap- 
pearance to the surf and those who are enjoying 
it. From bathing it requires but a short intel- 
lectual process to be convinced of the propriety 
of visiting the Aquarium. Here are a variety of 
other animals, who have a sort of proprietary 
right to salt-water enjoyments. They are, so to 
speak, successful rivals of man in this kind of 
pleasure. The main building of the Aquarium, 
which is situated near CaBiE’s hotel, is 250 feet 
wide by 150 long, and contains all kinds of am- 
phibious animals, including seals, sea-lions, and 
—if the proprietors are fortunate in securing @ 
healthy specimen that will consent to live in the 
contracted quarters allowed him—a whale. The 
new Observatory is also a point of attraction. 
From the summit there is not only a fine ocean 
view, but an excellent panorama of all the sur- 
rounding towns and bays. On a clear day Long 
Branch may be distinctly seen. One attraction 
of the new tower, which might not occur to ordi- 
nary thinkers, has been discovered by a writer 
for the New York Times, suggested possibly by 
the difficulties encountered in doing his duty to 
his paper amid the distractions of Coney Island. 
He says: “The availabilities of this tower as a 
means of committing suicide have never been put 
properly before the public. The commonplace 
North River or East River piers, and even the 
towers of the Brooklyn Bridge, pale and grow dim 
before this tremendous height, from which a man 
may cast himself and never even have the dis- 
comfort of knowing which end struck first. There 
have, no doubt, been many persons at Coney Isl- 
and on a Sunday who committed suicide on Mon- 
day (though there need be no connection between 
the two). This tower should be brought before 
the notice of people who are on the verge, not 
only on account of its extraordinary facilities, but 
because, also, of the great saving to this corpora- 
tion in the matter of coroners’ fees.” , 

A journey to different parts of the island is 
also a pleasant way of passing the time. Stages 
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our from Manhattan Beach Ho- 
otel Brighton, and Park carriages 
ps = irae in Central Park) and other vehi- 
es run from the Brighton to CaBye’s, and oth- 
“stages, again, from that point to Norton & 
Mcrray’s. The fares are fifteen and ten cents. 
The Marine Railway round fare is also ten —, 
making the whole round trip- from one end 0 
the island to the other and back again eighty 
cents. The donkeys on the beach are also ” 
attraction, but these appeal chiefly to the little 
ones, who are also the main patrons of the candy 
man, the pea-nut vendor, and Punch and Judy, 
all of whom flourish blandly on the sands at Co- 
oy Island. P ee 
Y- fen i our new watering-place—new in its 
ctive features, that is—deserves as much en- 
asm as the English lavish upon their Brigh- 
There is only one thing needed to make it 
d that is a cottage system which shall 
secure quiet and retirement for those whose taste 
leads in that direction. This will certainly come 
in time, for we learn that there is a plan in con- 
templation to convert the east end into a park, 
where small summer residences will be erected 
for those who desire to hire or purchase them. 
It is proposed to begin the work by digging away 
the sand to a depth of several feet, and filling 
the space with loam rich enough to nourish grass 
and shrubs, if not trees. The ground thus made 
will be laid out in the best style of landscape gar- 
dening. Miniature lakes will also be introduced, 
and every arrangement made to produce pictur- 
esque effects. When this is all accomplished, 
the buildings will be commenced. There is no 
reason why the whole work should not be suc- 
cessfully done in a short time, and New York 
have a cottage city, like that of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, within a few miles of its most populous 
streets. The wealth is here, and also the enter- 
prise. There is no reason why our popular wa- 
tering-place should not be invested with every 
device that will insure the patronage of all class- 
es, and Coney Island become the grand sea-side 
resort of the American people. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER. 


Ir is a curious and perhaps unparalleled cir. 
cumstance in English administrative annals that 
during a tenure of office which has now lasted 
four years the Prime Minister has had but one 
garter at his disposal. Mr. Gladstone, during a 
five years’ Premiership, had at least five blue rib- 
bons to give away, while four of the present 
knights date from the period of Conservative rule 
in 1866-68, which lasted less than two years and 
a half. Several foreign princes have, indeed, 
been admitted to the order since 1874, the last 
being Humbert I. of Italy; but these are “ extra 
knights,” twenty-five ribbons having been re- 
served for subjects not descendants of George II., 
by the statute of 1805. Very likely a minister 
does fiot think himself unfortunate in being re- 
lieved from the responsibility of making a selec- 
tion from the always numerous candidates for 
this most coveted of honors, “For every blue 
ribbon I give away,” said Louis XIV., speaking 
of the Order of the Holy Ghost, “I make one un- 
grateful and eleven disappointed persons.” Lord 
Melbourne, who would turn pale whenever he 
saw a letter bordered with black on his breakfast 
table, fearing it announced the death of a bishop, 
may well have felt a similar uneasiness when 
called upon to decide what peer should be grant- 
ed the privilege of having the letters K.G. put 
after his name. 

How eagerly that privilege has been sought is 
matter of history. For five centuries it may al- 
most be said to have been “the last infirmity of 
noble minds” in England, and, since 1603, in 
Scotland too. Probably, indeed, a good deal of 
the social bitterness with which North Britons 
were Iong regarded in London was due to the 
fact that they obtained from the Stuart kings far 
more than their share of honors, and notably an 
undue proportion of blue ribbons, James L., by- 
the-way, while as yet only the Sixth of Scotland, 
was generally understood to have accepted the 
Garter from Queen Elizabeth by way of compen- 
sation for his mother’s loss of her head. But 
the English Queen judiciously supplemented the 
gift of the George with a pension of £5000 a 
year. One of William III.’s allies among the 
German princes thought money could hardly be 
weighed in the scale with a Garter. His Serene 
Highness had long and persistently demanded a 
subsidy of £400,000, but cheerfully agreed to 
accept £100,000 plus the blue ribbon. Opinions 
differ, The late Lord Fitzwilliam, on being of- 
fered the same distinction, asked what it would 
cost him, and on being told “about a thousand 
pounds,” said he thought he could find a better 
use for the money, 

The Garter has been in fact, though not in 
name, a quasi-hereditary honor. At certain epochs 
one finds it running in certain families, which 
then exercised the greatest authority in the state. 
During the first three centuries of the existence 
of the order the decoration was not confined by 
Precedent to peers, As late as the eighteenth 
century Walpole received the Garter while still a 
member of the House of Commons; so, about 
fifty years later, did Lord North. The younger 
Pitt was also offered the blue ribbon; while de- 
clining it for himself, he begged it for his broth- 
er. The king assented; but, while conferring 
the ribbon on Lord Chatham, said he wished it 
to be understood that the honor was accorded in 
adoration of the services rendered to the crown 
: y all the members of the family, The last mem- 
ber of the House of Commons who was a K.G. 
Was Lord Palmerston. A century ago he would 
have been designated in debate, like his prede- 
Cessor in the Premiership, as “the noble lord 
with the blue ribbon.” But then Lord North 


wore his ribbon in the House. A Commoner, be- 
'ng a Knight of the Garter, ranks immediately 





after the eldest sons of barons, and immediately 
before Privy Cou acillors, this being the position 
assigned him by letters patent issued in the reign 
of James L 

Of foreign princes, the Emperors of Austria, 
Russia, and Brazil are Knights of the Order; so 
is the German Emperor, as well as his eldest son 
and eldest grandson, The sovereigns of Greece 
and Persia (in strange juxtaposition), as well as 
the sovereigns of Italy, Denmark, Portugal, and 
Belgium, are also knights, as are several princes 
of the German Empire, The Sultan and the 
Kings of Spain and Sweden have still to receive 
the honor. Unlike the Golden Fleece, conferred 
on Marshal M‘Mahon and M. Thiers, the Garter 
has not in our age been bestowed on the Chief 
Magistrate of a republic. 

Ladies were occasionally admitted as Compan- 
ions of the Order down to the reign of Edward 
IV., who, for the greater contentment of his sub- 
jects on the other side of St. George’s Channel, 
instituted an Irish Garter. The sister order was, 
however, abolished by act of Parliament, 10 
Henry VIL, 1494, 

Three clergymen are always members of the 
order according to modern custom; and it is as 
prelate of the order that the Bishop of Winches- 
ter takes precedence of all other bishops, except- 
ing those of London and Durham. 

The Order of the,Garter may be said to be in- 
terwoven with the very constitution of England. 
The roll of the lords spiritual and temporal is 
still called “ Garter’s Roll; while the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod is appointed under the 
great seal of the order. It is not surprising that 
under the circumstances an extraordinary value 
should have attached to some of the external and 
visible symbols of the order, which are, in fact, 
among the heir-looms of the crown of England. 
Readers of Izaak Walton’s life will remember 
how, after the battle of Worcester, the fugitive 
Charles, by way of expressing to Walton his high 
sense of the latter’s loyalty, employed him on the 
dangerous and honorable service of conveying the 
“ Lesser George” to a place of safety, The Less- 
er George is the badge fastened on to the ribbon ; 
the Greater George, or George proper, being worn 
suspended from the golden collar. Down to the 
reign of Charles II. the ribbon was worn across 
the neck, as the ribbon of a Knight Commander 
of the Bath is still worn. The custom of wear- 
ing it over the left shoulder is said to have been 
introduced by accident. The Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, with French taste, had arranged it in that 
way across her little son’s breast; with which 
fashion the king was so much pleased that he 
adopted it for himself, the other knights of course 
following suit. The child in question was created 
Duke of Richmond at the age of three, and in- 
stalled a Knight of the Garter before he had 
completed his ninth year. He was the ancestor 
of the present Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
who, some men say, will one day be the Premier 
of a Conservative cabinet. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 


AUGUST. 
Sunday, 11.—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 18.—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 24.—St. Bartholomew. 
Sunday, %.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 


THE oy of the correspondence be- 
tween the Emperor of Germany and Leo XIII. 

roves conclusively that the reconciliation of 
Berlin and Rome is not to be looked for in the 
near future. The first letter of Emperor WILL- 
1AM is dated March 24, and is in answer to the 
announcement of LEo’s election. After a court- 
ly congratulation of the Pope, the Emperor 
comes at once to the point of difficulty: ‘I re- 
joice to gather from the friendly sentiments ex- 
pressed by your Holiness that you will use the 
mighty influence over all the servants of your 
Church constitutionally belonging to you, to 
induce those among them who have hitherto 
been remiss in this duty [of obedience to the 
state] to imitate the examples of their congre- 
gations and observe the laws of the state.” In 
reply to this the Pope wrote that he hoped the 
way to a good understanding might be prepared 
by a change in the laws of Prussia. On June 10, 
the Crown Prince, who is for the time being 

ractically regent, replied to this point decisive- 
ly: ‘*No Sounien sovereign will be able to com- 
ply with the demand put forward in your letter 
of April 17, that the charter and laws of Prussia 
be modified in accordance with the exigencies 
of the statutes of your Church. The independ- 
ence of the kingdom would be impaired by mak- 
ing its legislation dependent upon the consent 
of a foreign power. To preserve this independ- 
ence is a duty I owe to my ancestors and my 
country; but though I can not hope to recon- 
cile opposite principles, whose antagonism has 
been more severely felt in Germany than any 
where else for a period exceeding one thousand 

ears, I am willing to treat the difficulties re- 
sulting to both parties from this hereditary con- 
flict in a pacific and conciliatory spirit, in har- 
mony with my Christian convictions.” 

The London Times Berlin correspondent states 
that Germany is gratified ‘“‘ by the calm dignity 
of the Crown Prince in maintaining German in- 
dependence.’’ The strong point of the Prussian 
case is that the concessions refused to Prussia 
have been made “‘ to Austria, Bavaria, and other 
German states.” Kaiser and Pope will stand in 
unchanged positions as regards one another. 





Some one proposes to erect on the Thames 
Embankment, London, a Presbyterian cathe- 
dral in memory of Jonn Knox. A Presbyterian 
cathedral would hardly be an appropriate mon- 
ument to the great reformer, who detested ca- 
thedrals. An endowment is part of the project. 





The recognition of the principle of religious 
liberty in the concession of independence by the 
Berlin Congress to Roumania is universally re- 
garded as a happy omen for the future of East- 
ern Europe. Ibis especially grateful to the Jew- 





ish people. “For the first time in the history 
of man,” says the Jewish Messenger, ‘*a nation’s 
claim to existence as a state is made dependent 
upon its acceptance of the great principle of re- 
ligious equality for all creeds, Thirty years ago 
but one of the powers represented at Berlin ac- 
corded the Jew full civil rights ; and successive- 
ly in Great Britain, Austria, Germany, Italy, and 
urkey have the barriers been swept away that 
separated the Hebrew from his neighbors. Can 
Russia lon oe the concession in her own do- 
minions of the civil and religious equality which 
her veteran Chancellor sustained as the right of 
the Jews in Roumania, Bulgaria, and Servia?” 


“The Habitual Drunkards Bill’’ has passed to 
a second reading in the British House of Com- 
mons by unanimous consent. Under its provis- 
ions a drunkard may go before a magistrate and 
agree to remain in an asylum or retreat for 
twelve months. When this is done, the institu- 
tion will have control of his person for that 
length of time. Much is, therefore, intrusted 
to the magistrate’s discretion. He must deter- 
mine whether the surrender of his liberty is 
made by the drunkard in a lucid interval, and 
with a full wrote = of the consequences of 
the act. There are already in Enfland fourteen 
private institutions for the treatment of drunk- 
ards; it is stated that about thirty-three per 
cent. of their patients are permanently cured. 
It was admitted that 34,000 men and 14,000 wom- 
en in Great Britain are habitual drunkards. This 
bill, which is likely to pass the House of Com- 
mons, is interesting in its mode of legalizing the 
detention of a habitual drunkard for a specified 
period of time. 





The Catholic Young Men’s National Union at 
its recent meeting in Buffalo resolved to circu- 
late petitions to Congress asking for the ap- 
pointment of Catholic chaplains for the arm 
and navy. The Union claimed that ‘the ran 
and file of the army and navy are more than two- 
thirds Catholics.’’ The accuracy of this esti- 
mate may be very reasonably questioned. A 
‘‘soldier,’’ who has served many years in the 
United States army, writes to the Buffalo Advo- 
cate that he does “not believe the army want 
Roman Catholic priests appointed chaplains. 
Neither does he believe that the enlisted men 
or officers will thank any one for endeavoring 
to force such upon them.”’ This soldier calls 
attention also to the fact that many of the posts 
‘*are so situated that the enlisted men can attend 
any church they choose, and eve a is 
given for their so doing.’’ The subject is likely 
to assume some importance if the measure sug- 
gested by the Union is pushed. 


What England has undertaken in offering to 
insure good government throughout Asiatic Tur- 
key will appear from the memorial presented to 
the Foreign Secretary of State by the Armenian 
Committee of London. The Armenians in the 
Turkish Empire number 4,000,000. They are 
commingled with the Moslem population; in 
some districts they are more numerous than their 
Moslem neighbors, in others less. They are sub- 
jected to oppressive taxation, can obtain no jus- 
tice in the courts, and are excluded from the po- 
lice and the army. In addition they are harass- 
ed by wandering tribes of Kurds, who claim the 
Armenians as serfs, rob them, and sell them at 
pleasure. The Turkish government is either in- 
different to these Kurd outrages or unable to 

unish them. The Armenians pray for British 

nterposition, which England has now bound 
herself to accord. 





In the appeal of Mr. Mackonocaure to the 
higher court, judgment has been reserved. The 
Lord Chief Justice, however, plainly intimated 
his opinion of the practices of St. Alban’s 
Church. He said: ‘It is clear that a man can 
not be allowed to remain a minister of the 
Church of England, and yet in his practice upset 
the doctrines of the Church of England, and set 
the ordinances of the Church of England at de- 
fiance. I can understand a man becoming a 
martyr for the sake of his - ny oy but I can 
not understand a man remaining in the Church, 
setting the ordinances of the Church at defiance, 
and yet being beyond the reach of proceedin 
of this kind, supposing them to be legal. This 
is, in fact, a question*whether in a praiseworthy 
attempt to uphold the law of the Church there 
has been a departure from the proper proceed- 
ings.’ 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP, 


Tue intense heat of the third week in July spread 
from west to east. While its effects were most fatal 
in St. Louis, this was due more to local conditions 
than to an actual rise in the thermometer so much 
greater than elsewhere prevailed ; for in several other 
places the mercury rose even higher than in that city. 
St. Louis is a very hot city—built on a bed of sand, low 
in a valley, surrounded by hills which shut off every 
breeze, the heat accumulates there as in a reservoir. 

As to New York city the heated terms of past years 
have been even more severe than that so recently ex~- 
perienced. The record kept by the United States Sig- 
nal Service at the station on the top of the Equitable 
Building shows the range of the thermometer during 
the heated terms since 1871, when the station was es- 
tablished. The figures are of interest, although it 
should be remembered that they are several degrees 
lower than they would be on the level of the street, or 
in other places more directly exposed to the radiation 
from heated stone and brick. The summer of 1871 
was remarkably cool, the highest point reached by the 
thermometer at the Signal Burean being 86°, and that 
only on one day. In 1872, during the first week of 
July, the temperature was in the nineties several days, 
ranging from 98° to 95°. Again, from August 11 to 
August 15, it reached 90° each day, and later in the 
month went still higher. On July 3, 1873, the ther- 
mometer marked 94°, and for a week during the later 
part of the month was about 90°, The hottest day in 
1874 was in June—the 29th—when the mercury rose to 
93°. In 1875 the warm period was long, but the great- 
est heat did not reach us until the latter part of August, 
when, during a hot week, the thermometer marked 
94°. The summer of 1876 will be remembered by all 
who were in this city during the long-continued heat- 
ed spell which began June 24, when for three weeks, 
with scarcely a break, the mercury remained among the 
nineties, 99° being che highest point reached. In 1877 
there were very few hot days, 93° being reached in July. 
On July 19 of the present year the thermometer at the 
United States Signal Service marked 94°—the hottest 
day of the heated term; but of course records on the 








street level were much higher, as in past years. In 
1872 the suffering caused by the sudden heat was in- 
tense, and in this city seventy persons died from sun- 
stroke in a single day. In 1876 the long-continued 
and steady heat was exceedingly prostrating. During 
the recent heated term, beginning with Thursday, July 
18, there were reported in New York, Brooklyn, and 
Jersey City 139 cases of direct prostration from sun- 
stroke, thirty of which were fatal. This namber of 
course does not include those whose death was hasten- 
ed by the heated atmosphere, which aggravated dis- 
eases with which they were suffering. 





The telegraphic reports of the Weather Bureau were 
of great practical service to the country during the 
progress of the torrid wave through it, They enabled 
people to prepare for it by avoiding special excite- 
ment and fatigue, and by arranging their affairs so 
that all their work might be as easy as possible. 





Those strange noises in the vicinity of Bald Mount- 
ain, North Carolina, have been investigated. With- 
out pretending to give the explanation in exact scien- 
tific terms, it may be stated that this mountain has not 
attained the dignity of a volcano, but that the noises 
are believed to be caused by fragments of rock which 
have become detached from the roofs of caverns, and 
fall thundering through the resounding spaces excava- 
ted by chemical action, and send vibrations and ter- 
rifying sounds into the outer air to scare the residents 
on the mountain-sides. 





The chief result of the International Literary Con- 
gress at Paris was a determination to organize an In- 
ternational Literary Association. One of the first ob- 
’ this association will donbtless be to advocate 


the lishment of international copyright. 





The Shah of Persia has evidently been “ sponged” 
during his visit in Paris. It is reported that his ex- 
penses at the Grand Hotel were $680 a day. He was 
charged, according to extracts from his disprted bill 
at Fontainebleau, $2 apiece for peaches, $5 each for 
cigars, $12 for a melon, $160 for three carriage drives, 
$300 for flowers, and other things in proportion. 


In Brooklyn, not many days ago, the news that there 
were several cases of yellow fever at the Navy-yard 
startled the more timid portion of the commmnity. 
There is little doubt but that the germs of the disease 
were brought from Havana in the ballast of the, bark 
Juanita; that it was not disinfected, but dumped be- 
tween two receiving-ships moored in the creek leading 
from the Cobb Dock. This creek was in a dreadfully 
filthy condition, and while dredging was going on, the 
disease appeared on board of one of these ships. The 
time was, and not long ago, when an epidemic might 
be expected after such exposure ; but the precautions 
now taken in such cases, the powerful disinfectants 
used, and the resalts of medical science in general are 
#0 applied that the spread of contagion is almost cer- 
tain to be arrested. Such is believed to be the case in 
this instance, as the Board of Health adopted extreme 
measures. It is well to remember, however, that un- 
cleanliness and intemperance are the bert friends of 
yellow fever, and invite ite approach. So, aleo, un- 
reasoning fear. A little fable is related to the effect 
that the Plague, on being asked by a hermit where he 
was going, responded,‘ I am bound to yonder city, to 
kill 5000 persons.” On his return the hermit again ac- 
costed the Plague, and said that instead of 5000, 20,000 
had died. “ True,” answered the Plague ; “ yet I took 
but my 5000; fear killed the rest.” 








About nine years ago the cashier of the Merchants’ 
Exchange National Bank defrauded the bank of over 
$42,000. He was arrested, but fied from justice, and 
became an exile from family and country. Recently 
he returned to this city, under the impression that he 
was safe, after the lapse of more than seven years, by 
the statute of limitations; but as an indictment had 
been previously found against him, he was arrested 
and committed to prison—a man broken down and 
ruined by his crime. 

Oatmeal and water is recommended as a safe and 
grateful beverage to those exposed to excessive heat. 
In summer it is regularly served to the men in the 
navy, and it would be a good substitute for spirits or 
beer, or even for ice-water, among woikmen. 





It is very true what an exchange says: “The best 
way to keep cool is to move about. It has been found 
that it is more laborious to sit still than to be active.” 
But the moving about should be on the most quiet and 
deliberate scale. 





During our hot week the physicians of the Board of 
Health visited 2692 houses, making calls upon 38,076 
families. They filled 1117 prescriptions for sick chil- 
dren, and distributed 603 tickets for the St. John's 
Guild excursions, 





Experiments for relieving the rapid transit din are 
still going on. It is hoped that the noise will soon be 
modified very materially. 





It is said that in nearly all the recent encounters 
with the Indians they have been found to be quite as 
well equipped with modern and improved implements 
of warfare as are our Own soldiers. 





Some time last winter a meeting was held of citizens 
of Philadelphia to consider the need of a better regu- 
lation of civic charities. A competent committee was 
appointed to report a plan to regulate charitable re- 
lief and to suppress street begging. Recently another 
large meeting was held to hear the report of this com- 
mittee. It recommends a general board of directors 
to supervise the charitable work of the city, and to 
control the finances. The city will be divided into 
districts, supplied with offices and superintendents, 
These district superintendents will be in constant 
communication with a centr@l superintendent. Thus 
it is expected that there will be formed a body of in- 
telligent and efficient experts, in complete mutual un- 
derstanding with each other and with all the existing 
charitable societies. But a more important body still 
will be a large corps of lady visitors, who are expected 
to exert a beneficial influence upon the needy and 
worthy poor, to guard against the habit of leaning 
upon help unduly, and by all possible means to inspire 
the disheartened with hope and self-reliance. 
corps of women visitors will be so large as to put but 
a small number of cases under each one’s personal 
care, 80 that the visits can be frequent and efficient. 
The whole plan relies little upon mere machinery and 
paid work, but chiefly upon personal and sympathetic 
intercourse between the needy and those who help 
them. 
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VIOLETS LAST PROPOSAL. 

A eter from Betsy at last! Crumpled it is, 
and fly-stained, divers bits of paper of many col- 
ors, one of them actually bearing the crossed-out 
signature of the poor dead and gone Mrs. Hig- 
gins, and another a mutilated page bearing marks 
of a calculation for tailoring done by Betsy her- 
self; but the whole funny compilation makes 
me look around my room in the boarding-house 
as any prisoner might upon gaining a brief boon 
of liberty, for the letter comes straight from the 
dear old mountains that I thought Violet had 
spoiled for me forever. Only one year ago Vio- 
let lay upon yonder bed, and having just got 
Farmer Higgins’s letter, I called out to her that 
at last I had secured a boarding-place for us 
where I might hope for a little rest during this 
one holiday. 

“What ‘sort of a place is it, Lide ?” said my 
sister, turning her head languidly on the pillow 
and looking over at me with her tricksy brown 
Not that she was sick. I’m not going to 
introduce you to an interesting invalid—oh no; 
if any body could lay claim to sympathy in that 
way, it was the rack of bones of which I was 
composed, We were both school-teachers; but 
Violet was not much more than a monitor as yet, 
while I had climbed the weary grade of promo- 
tion to a vice-principal. Violet gave me a great 
deal of trouble;-it seemed to me at times that 
all my care and interest could not keep her posi- 
tion for her, and the bare thought of her being 
idle and away from me made me tremble. I 
would have been glad to support her in idleness, 
for she was little more than a child, and all I 
had in the world, but I could not have her out 
of my sight. 

Not that she had any secret tendency to luna- 
cy, kleptomania, or any thing of that kind. She 
Was only an incorrigible Hirt—that was all; but 
that was enough. You would think so if you 
happened to be of her sex, and under the roof 
with her abode your brother or sweetheart, or un- 
cle or grandfather. It made no difference wheth- 
er it began with a disinclination on one side or 
both—sometimes this was an incentive. It mat- 
tered. littie whether the party was prepossessing 
or otherwise, old or young, grave or gay, stupid 
or bright; it was all the same to Violet. Dur- 
ing the last two years I had been afflicted with 
no less than seven offers of marriage in her be- 
half, five of them wholly ineligible; one I looked 
upon with a great degree of favor, which de- 
stroyed its every chance of success ; and the oth- 
er, that of the principal of our male department, 
Mr. Baxter, filled me with a sickening sense of 
the rough-and-tumble way in which pearls were 
cast before swine. Here was a man of mature 
age, of commanding intellect, of absorbing occu- 
pation, deliberately duping himself with the idea 
that his happiness depended upon a vain, silly 
chit of nineteen, when within the four walls with 
him, right under his injudicious nose, were sev- 
eral women who would have been admirable com- 
panions for him in every way, suitable in age and 
intellect and appreciation, each and all of them 
so worthy and deserving of a rest from toil, and 
the love of a manly heart. But he was complete- 
ly infatuated; and when, driven to desperation, 
I consented to her marrying him, and, as usual, 
she was surprised and shocked, and couldn’t en- 
tertain the idea for a moment, he gave me to un- 
derstand, with an air of icy disdain, that it was 
merely a personal feeling upon my part which 
was the obstacle to his happiness. She certainly 
did wear an air of secret sorrow in his presence, 
as she did in that of each of her rejected suitors : 
her eyes sometiines filled with tears, her voice 
trembled. At such moments these men have 
looked upon me in a way that was positively vio- 
lent: between the seven of them my life was not 
worth a half-penny. Vacation did not come a 
day too soon for the salvation of my sanity, if 
not of my life. How could I help, then, turning 
to this letter of Farmer Higgins as a refuge from 
these persistent and ubiquitous evils ? 

“Tt is a sort of place,” I replied to my sister, 
“where it is impossible for you to do any mis- 
chief. It is in the heart of the Catskills—” 

Her eyes brightened; an almost imperceptible 
smile touched her lips. 

“Not a hotel, my dear,” I said, quickly, “nor a 


eves, 


boarding-house, nor yet in the vicinity of board- 
ers, nor peopled by a race of men that you will 
find available for your wiles; and anyway there 
is only one man—the farmer himself. He has a 


termagant sickly wife and five young children; 
the hired men go away to sleep, and get to work 
at daybreak ; it is five miles from the nearest vil- 
lage, and not a house within walking distance.” 

“There must be a doctor and a minister,” said 
Violet, reflectively. 

“Not at all,” [ rejoined; “the people up there 
understand the healing power of herbs; a sur- 
geon is only required for the setting of bones, 
and lives miles away. The minister rides over 
every Sunday from’a neighboring parish, only 
leaving his pulpit to mount his horse and go 
back again. I think it will do, Violet,” I added, 
eagerly; “TL really think it will do. Imust have 
rest, or I shall lose my senses.” 

“And so vou shall have rest, dear,” said Vio- 
let, “and we'll have a real splendid time together, 
just you and I!” 

And we did, for about a week. I began to un- 
derstand the nature of Violet’s magnetism. Her 
beauty was chiefly remarkable in that it was nev- 
er the same from one moment to another. Her 
color went and came ; her voice took every inflec- 
tion, from the wildest gayety to the tenderest mel- 
ancholy, and the present moment, wherever or 
whatever it might be, seemed always the one she 
held rarest and best. She had a wonderful pow- 
er of adaptability. I found her capable of en- 
tering into my ideas of pleasure with a zest that 
cheated me into believing they were her own. 
It can readily be believed that there is a certain 
limit to this power. At the end of a week Vio- 


let began to materially increase and widen our 
sphere of enjoyment. To my delight, one day I 
found myself whisked away out of sight of the 
two or three mountains by which we were shut 
in, and introduced to some of the same range in 
the adjacent country. It was particularly stipu- 
lated that there were to be no drives, as it was 
haying time, and the horses were constantly in 
demand. 

“If it was in the beginnin’ or in the fag-eend 
of the season,” said Farmer Higgins, “ we mought 
manage it, but jest when the crap is in the grass, 
we can’t think of it, you see, not for any money.” 

But he did think of it, and not for very much 
money either. However Violet managed it, we 
went bumping along the rocky roads in the very 
heart of many a brilliant afternoon, the children 
that I smuggled along nestling with me in the 
fragrant hay in the body of the wagon, while 
Violet was perched high on the front seat by the 
side of Mr. Higgins, chatting with him quite ear- 
nestly, with a pretty air of interest in her shining 
eyes. It would quite have spoiled my ride to sit 
on that broad seat, with not even a leathern strap 
to my back, with Farmer Higgins in such close 
proximity. He wore stockings now, to be sure, 
and as little Becky said, “pappy had a collar 
on,” but there was a strange odor about him—a 
mixture of the barn-yard, of tobacco, of perspira- 
tion, and the rank weeds he had been mowing 
down. Then he was far from assimilating in 
person to the wondrous beauty of the place and 
the season. His hands were covered with warts 
and freckles, the muscles of his arms stood out 
like whip-cords, and the hairs thereon were many 
inches long. He was extremely yellow and lan- 
tern-jawed, and had that shuffling, deprecatory 
manner that marks a hen-pecked man. 

“To think of this beautiful bit of earth,” said 
Violet, during our first week, “holding but the 
one man—and such a man! He’s ugly, he’s 
stingy, he’s grasping, he’s brutal, he’s timid.” 

“ He’s simply an animal,” I said. 

“There are animals and animals,” said Vi. 
“Some are capable of cultivation.” 

And now, at the end of a fortnight, she was 
content to ride close by his side for hours at a 
time. 

“Let’s take turns, Vi,” I said at last, with a 
burst of generosity and self-reproach. “I'll bear 
the agony of the front seat next time.” 

“No, Lide,” she replied; “don’t think of it. 
He wouldn’t go, and we should have to stay at 
home. I don’t mind it—I don’t indeed.” 

I looked at her earnestly, and a sudden glint 
of her mocking eyes was like a revelation to me. 
I fell back aghast. “You don’t mean to say, 
Violet,” I began, “ that you—you—have—ahem ! 
—have gained any influence over this person— 
that you are making yourself agreeable to him in 
any way?” 

“T should be sorry to be impolite or rude to 
any body,” she replied, demurely. “ He’s a hu- 
man creature, Lide—in the rough, to be sure, but 
with hidden capabilities. We never can tell what 
a diamond is till the polishing process ins. 
In the mean time the experiment is interesting.” 

“ Interesting !” I repeated, and fell back in my 
chair. It was as plain as a pipe-stem. She was 
carrying on a mild flirtation with this weak rustic. 

“The elevation of the humen race,” continued 
Vi, “has always been a hobby of mine. Just 
think of it, Lide. Mr. Higgins has consented to 
have a suit of clothes—a whole suit. Not made 
to order, nor, indeed, ready-made, and I regret to 
add that his faith in a friendly tailoress induces 
him to believe that his black pantaloons can be 
turned ; but he is willing to leave it in the hands 
of Betsy Crouch the tailoress, who lives at Deer- 
town, and goes out to work for two-and-sixpence 
a day and her board. We are going after Betsy 
to-day, and the ride will be a glorious one ; there’s 
a water-fall by the way, you lucky woman, and we 
dip into a strip of woodland, a twilight of solemn 
and mysterious verdure, and we emerge again 
upon a semblage of green fragrant with those 
wild raspberries that melt in your mouth and 
ravish your nostrils. It’s a sacrifice on my part, 
for, from little hints of Farmer Higgins’s, I fear 
me much this capable Betsy is an old flame of 
his. He has propitiated his wife’s favor by prom- 
ising to bring her two bottles of the Spinal Reno- 
vator for her poor back. But where is the con- 
solation for my lacerated heart if this Betsy Crouch 
should stir the dregs of his old passion?” Here 
Violet put back her head and laughed till the 
tears hung on her long lashes. And what could 
I do but go to Deertown? I made up my mind 
that Violet needed a keeper as much as any lu- 
natic, and resolved that no spot on earth could be 
made into a comforiable asylum for the quality 
of such a mania. 

We brought Betsy back with us, and as I look- 
ed at her fair, fat, and forty charms, I wondered 
how Mr. Higgins could have so bungled his mat- 
rimonial venture. But Betsy told me as we jolt- 
ed along that poor Mrs. Higgins had a fairish bit 
of money and a nice strip of the adjoining land, 
and I could plainly imagine how a sour face, a 
weak back, and a scolding tongue were no hinder- 
ances to the bargain. 

“She’s been failin’ awful this year or so back,” 
said Betsy, “and John Higgins can jolt the day- 
lights out of us all, but no Spinal Renovator won’t 
do her no good. He must be powerful anxious 
to get home. I’m all of a jelly.” 

I knew his anxiety was chiefly begot by Vio- 
let’s love of fast driving, but we did indeed find 
the poor woman “tuckered out,” as she said, 
when we reached home. In spite of the Spinal 
Renovator she grew worse day by day, and on 
Saturday she took to her bed. Betsy had to put 
by her shears and attend to the house, and though 
the scrubbing and scouring were somewhat abat- 
ed, there was a wondrous improvement in the do- 
mestic atmosphere. All the place ever wanted 
to make it a paradise of homely comfort and 
cheer was peace from a biting tongue, and that 





where the hapless woman lay for many a weary 
day, attended faithfully by Betsy and Mr. Higgins, 
who took the nursing turn and turn about, and 
bore it with cheerful resignation. Instead of the 
sour face of the farmer's wife, there shone now 
at the head of the table the rosy one of Betsy 
Crouch; and every day it grew more and more 
rubicund, what with tasting the domestic wines 
and a hearty partaking of the numerous 
things about the place. The tailoring for the 
present was held in abeyance, as Betsy said 
“there was no knowin’ what mought happen, and 
the pantaloon stuff bein’ of a purplish-gray, could 
do for the boys in case of any sudden orderin’ of 
Providence, while she could turn John Higgins’s 
black ones, and make ’em e’en-a’most as good as 
new.” 

This “ orderin’ of Providence” began to take 
so practical a shape in the minds of these simple 
people that I found to my consternation they 
were even forestalling the awful capabilities of 
the future in a way that shocked my less frank 
and more fastidious taste. Mr. Higgins grew 
more and more solemn every day, but kept his 
stockings on and always wore a collar. And 
there was a remarkable speculation in his eyes 
when they rested upon Violet that frightened her 
as well as myself. 

One night, narrowly escaping him in the hall- 
way, Violet ran in to me quite pale and trembling. 
“Oh, Lide, let’s gohome. Please take me home.” 

“With all my heart, Vi;” and the very next 
day we started for the city. 

Mrs. Higgins was too ill to be disturbed, but 
the rest of the household took our departure sore- 
ly to heart, the children calling after us to come 
back again, and kindly tears rolling down the 
honest face of Betsy Crouch as she opened the 
gate for the farmer to drive through. His hands 
were unsteady, and his face was pale through the 
tan and freckles. A singular change had come 
to the farmer. He was cleaner, he was quieter, 
he was wonderfully humanized. There was 4 sort 
of pathos in the broken smile with which he list- 
ened to Violet’s conversation. 

We had reached the top of the steep hill that 
overlooked the stage road. Violet looked eager- 
ly for the yellow lumbering wheels of the coach 
that was to speed us on our way. I was some- 
what charmed and terrified with the rugged 
grandeur of the ravines on either side of us. One 
false tug of the reins and we were done for; in 
Farmer Higgins’s hands was our destiny, and his 
hands had been very unsteady. At this precari- 
ous part of our journey he turned and looked at 
Violet, who shrank for a moment from his side ; 
and I confess I was glad, when he leaned over 
her and spoke very low—I was glad to see her 
bow her head and get back steadily in her seat 
again. It was no time for a disp.ay of girlish 
vanity of any sort ; we might all have been tum- 
bled to the bottom of the ravine in the twinkling 
of an eye. When I think of it now I shudder, as 
well I may. 

Violet was subdued and gentle, and, Heaven 
forgive her! when she bade the farmer good-by, 
her voice trembled and the color fled from her 
face. As for poor Higgins, there was so sore a 
struggle in his rugged features one could not tell 
the emotion that had the mastery. 

Violet gained her color and her spirits at the 
first sweep of the steamboat’s wheel cityward ; and 
upon our arrival, who should be there to meet us 
but our principal, Mr. Baxter? We were hurried 
into a cab, and Mr. Baxter's peculiar air of own- 
ership with Violet was soon explained by his re- 
marking that I might as well give my consent to 
his happiness and Violet’s, that she had sent 
for him to be there, and wouldn’t I kindly make 
the best of it? 

I bowed gravely without a word, and that night 
Violet and I had a serious talk together. 

“T think I'd better be married at once, Lide,” 
said Violet. ‘My endeavors to cultivate the hu- 
man race are, like all missions of this kind, some- 
times fraught with danger. Oh, Lide,” said Vio- 
let, with a sudden tremor of terror, “we might 
have been thrown off that horrible rock, and 
horses, Higgins, trunks, and all come to sudden 
and awful grief, had I lost presence of mind in 
that dire extremity !” 

“T was afraid so,” I replied, “and took a long 
breath when I saw you sit close to Higgins again. 
Now, Vi, I forgive you on one condition—that this 
is your very last offer of marriage.” 

“My very last, Lide, I promise you.” 

But it happened that, some months later on, 
Violet and I were sewing away at the wedding 
finery that littered our room, when there was a 
ring at the boarding-house bell, and presently the 
maid knocked at our door, with the message that 
a visitor was waiting for Miss Violet in the parlor. 
We both thought it was Mr. Baxter, and Violet, 
running to the glass, pulled her curls down over 
her forehead, smoothed out her dress, put some 
roses in her hair, and nodding to me with a pret- 
ty blush, fled lightly down the stairs. 

Ten minutes later she came back to me pale 
and trembling; the roses had fallen from her 
hair and fled from her cheeks; she clasped her 
hands with an air of distraction. 

“Go down, Lide,” she faltered—“ do go down 
and get rid of him if you can. Don’t stop a mo- 
ment. There is a person there, an old acquaint- 
ance—perhaps he had better hear of my engage- 
ment from you.” 

“Ts it another offer of marriage, Violet ?” 
“Yes, yes, I’m afraid so,” she replied. “Do 
go down, Lide. You know Mr. Baxter may be 
here at any moment.” 

I went down, running over the six rejected 
lovers in my mind, and upon entering the parlor 
I saw Mr. Higgins leaning against the mantel- 
piece, with his hat in his hand. He was well 
brushed and shaven, and I saw at a glance that 
the gray material had been made up for the boys, 
and that Providence had ordered the turning of 
Mr. Higgins’s black pantaloons. I also saw that 





was quiet enough in one of the up-stairs rooms, 


cles of his face were twitching in an alarming 
manner. 

“ How d’e do, Miss Eliza?” he said. “Where's 
your sister—where’s Vi'let? I I didn’t 
frighten her; she looked so like them little 
things in the woods they call after her, so sweet 
and fresh like, when the sap’s beginnin’ to start 
in the arliest spring, so meltin’ with—” : 

“How's your wife, Mr. Higgins?” I said, ab- 
ruptly, to bring him to his senses. But it only 
precipitated matters. 

“She’s dead and buried, ma’am, this six weeks 
and more, and Betsy she’s a-keepin’ house for 
me; and bein’ quite unstrung what with night- 
watchin’ and worry with one thing and t’other, it 
seemed to me I had to come, whether or no; and 
I says to Betsy, says I, ‘Mought I go?’ and she 
says to me, says she, ‘You mought, and the soon- 
er it’s over with, the better ;’ and Betsy’s a sensi- 
ble woman, Miss Eliza, as you will allow.” 

“A very sensible woman, Mr. Higgins; and 
now may I inquire the nature of your business 
with me?” 

“The natur’ of my business?” he repeated, 
sinking into a chair, twirling his hat between his 
knees, and looking at the carpet. “Why, hesn’t 
Vi'let told you? I hope to the Almighty noth- 
in’s goin’ to upset me now. I’ve been sorely 
stricken, and my head feels dreadful skittish. I 
thought she’d told you—she said she would, 
There ain’t no manner o’ use o’ shilly-shallying. 
Vi’let kin hev stacks of money; she needn't 
raise a hand. You kin come and make it your 
home year in and year out; and as for me, I'll 
be her bounden slave.” 

“Mr. Higgins,” I began, sternly ; but suddenly 
he raised his head and looked at me, and I saw 
something in his face that paralyzed the indig- 
nant words upon my lips. The pupils of his eyes 
were strangely dilated ; from pale he had become 
livid. One rash word from me at that moment 
might have cost untold inconvenience and trouble. 
“T hope to th’ Almighty nothin’s goin’ to upset 
me now,” he repeated, piteously. 

“Mr. Higgins,” I said, gently, “you are not 
well, and Violet is startled and surprised. You 
want to be gentle with her, don’t you?” 

“Surely, ma’am, surely.” 

“Well, I give you my word, Mr. Higgins, that 
if you go quietly home again, every thing shall be 
right, and youshall hear from Violet without delay.” 
“Thank you, ma’am,” he said, but made no 
effort to move. ‘“ Why, here’s the very posy that 
fell out of her hair,” he said, taking it tenderly 
in his hand. 

“You can take that with you,” I said. “We 
must go now.” He was scarcely fit to go alone. 
“ We must go now,” I repeated, not without some 
misgiving; but he got upon his feet, and went 
with me out of the room. His steps were shaken. 
I called a hack that was passing, and catching 
my hat and water-proof from the rack in the hall, 
we rattled away, just as I saw the tall form of Mr. 
Baxter appear in the distance. 

I racked my brains all the way to the dépét 
how to get this wretched man safely home. He 
had been cold and white; now he was hot and 
red; his teeth chattered. Never, never was one 
poor distracted mortal so glad to see another as 
I to put my delighted eyes upon Betsy Crouch. 
There she sat in a corner of the dépét, her clothes 
tucked up out of the dirt, a chubby covered bas- 
ket by her side, suggestive of restoratives by the 
way, her whole face beaming with good-will to 
her fellow-creatures. 

“God bless you, Betsy!I said. “ Here is Mr. 
Higgins. He is very sick. How you will get 
him home I don’t know.” 

“Oh, bless your soul, I'll manage it. I took 
good care of that when we started. He was so 
sot and determined to come, nothin’ would do but 
to humor him; but we'll get along nicely now. 
The train ’ll be here in a little while.” 

I sat down by Betsy’s side, and waited till she 
had given poor Higgins some domestic wine and 
some drops from a bottle she had with her, and 
finding he was quiet, I made good use of the few 
minutes left to us, and opened my heart to Betsy 
Crouch. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Betsy,” I said, “ put this 
wicked thought from his mind at once and for- 
ever!” 

“There’s nothin’ to hinder his marryin’ agin,” 
said Betsy. 

“No, no,” I replied; “but let him be careful 
this time to manage it happily.” 

“Surely, surely,” said Betsy; and presently 
they steamed away. 

When I reached home Mr. Baxter was in the 
parlor with Violet, but she pleaded a headache 
and soon came up to me. 

“What did you do with him?” she cried. “TI 
have been in an agony of fear. I believe he is 
out of his mind.” . 
“Very nearly so, Violet; but he’s safe with 
Betsy.” ! 
Then I told her all about it, and the poor child 
was wholly subdued for the next thirty-six hours. 
Every ring of the bell made her tremble, a tap 
at the door sent the color from her cheeks. At 
last we got news that Farmer Higgins was safe in 
bed with a nervous fever, the issue of which 
Betsy left in her comfortable way to Providence. 
Violet was married the following month, and only 
yesterday came my first news from the mount- 
ains. Providence was bountiful. His benefi- 
cence not only extended to prolonging the farm- 
er’s life, but hitched it to Betsy’s as a happy safe- 
guard for the future. 

“It’s raspberry time,” writes Betsy, “and the 
yield is most oncommon. The hollyhocks is as 
double as roses this year, and John and I and 
the children and all hands want you to come up 
and stay as long as you like without payin’ no 
board of any kind.” ; 4 
The good woman mentions my favorite fruit 
and flower. I am sadly worn and dispirited ; the 
breath of the mountain air would be as the balm 





he was of a remarkable pallor, and that the mus- 


of Gilead. I wonder if it would be best to go? 
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PARIS ILLUMINATED. 


Never before has Paris appeared in so amia- 
ple a light as in its recent celebration. As the 
<ymbol of republicanism and of peace it has read 
a lesson to all cities. Republicanism can only 
flourish amidst a peace-loving people. Cities and 
nations must live together in amity if they would 
rise to ease and intelligence. War-worn Paris, 
the victim of siege, assault, famine, plague, the 
centre of victory and defeat, has at last blazed 
with flags and glittered with countless miles of 
jamps and fire-works, to signalize its pacific pur- 
poses and hopes. It is to be a city of repose. 
In vain the ultramontanes and legitimists clamor 
for war, civil or foreign; in vain Bishop Dupan- 
Love would treat all republicans as traitors. Par- 
js throws off the yoke of its foreign Church, its 
imperialists and royalists, and proclaims to the 
world that republicanism is peace. For the first 
time in the history of this immense city, which 
already numbers a population of more than 
1,800,000, its influence upon its age is gentle and 
humane, and except possibly in one or two of the 
brief periods of the Revolution, when, as at the 
féte of the Field of Mars, its people were ruled 
by a sudden emotion of charity, Paris has never 
before stood at the front of civilization. It is 

ighteen centuries old. 
“ne the first century of the Christian era we 
discover the germs of a village or city on the 
banks of the Seine. Casar stood, perhaps, on 
the island; and the Field of Mars, where now myri- 
ads of strangers visit the long array of industrial 

rogress, where the American steam-engine and 
the shawls of India offer their rival attractions, 
suggests involuntary thoughts. From C&SAR to 
JvutaN, Paris ripened into a fortified town. It 
was the favorite resort of the apostate and phi- 
losopher. Here he was named by his soldiers 
Emperor of Rome. In his day the city was con- 
fined to the island, the site of the Louvre and the 
Tuileries was covered by dense forests; but al- 
ready soldiers were exercised on the Field of 
Mars, and Roman villas occupied the scene where 
now the Faubourg and the Panthéon attract the 
stranger. CLovis, it is said, made Paris his cap- 
ital. It became the seat of the Capetian kings. 
But in the opening of the twelfth century the 
schools of ABELARD and WitL1am of Champeaux 
gave it a more lasting eminence ; knowledge be- 
came one of its leading attractions; the Univer- 
sity grew into European fame ; the citizens, many 
of them Hebrews, were marked by their keen in- 
telligence ; the Hebrew was pillaged and driven 
away. But through the Middle Ages Paris never 
lost its passion for knowledge, and in the midst 
of savage barbarism, intense superstition, eager 
credulity, preserved still its schools and colleges. 

The cities of the early age, unlike the modern, 
were built for warfare and defense, were shut in 

by lofty walls, and covered by frowning castles ; 
the free air was repelled from their narrow 
streets, the hot summer sun beat down with 
fearful heat upon their crowded quarters; the 
streets, unpaved, unlighted, were foul and noi- 
some lanes; pestilence raged perpetually in their 
dark and often lofty dwellings; and early Paris 
wanted all those conveniences that had made the 
Roman cities fit homes for civilized man. The 
immense aqueducts and sewers of Rome, Verona, 
or even Carthage were unknown to the barbarous 
Europeans. The comfort of the people was for- 
gotten, while superstition raised its lofty cathe- 
drals, and military pomp was exemplified in cost- 
ly tournaments or needless wars. The Parisians 
lived in a gross degradation that deserved the 
scoffs of RaBe.ats and inflicted upon them the 
pains of a necessary retribution; they were re- 
nowned for their savage brutalities and unimag- 
inel crimes; yet they shared in all the mental 
excitements of early Europe, so powerful was the 
influence of school and college; and when the 
Reformation came to teach purity, refinement, 
and civilization, it found at first a warm greeting 
among the most cultivated Parisians. Poets, 
scholars, nobles, princesses, the famous printer 
Srepuen, or Errenye, the purest men of the age, 
accepted the new faith. A Huguenot chapel 
was crowded; the Huguenots sang their stirring 
hymns to great multitudes in the public parks. 
For a moment Paris seemed ready to become 
a centre of reform. But morks and nuns rose 
to wild fanaticism, the intelligent thinkers were 
driven into exile or perished in the flames, ultra- 
montanism seized upon the terrified city, and has 
held it, with some brief exceptions of revolution 
or discord, until the elections of 1878. 

Paris became the stronghold of the papal party. 
Every Huguenot was expelled. Its streets rang 
with the shouts of the murderers of St. Bartholo- 
mew. Its ultramontane population, animated to 
fanaticism by the harangues of priests and the 
ceaseless celebration of public rites, resisted the 
arms of Henry IV. until, by famine and disease, 
80,000 perished. They fed on rats and vile ani- 
mals; they dug up and made into flour even the 
bones of the dead. But the king was baffled, 
and Paris kept its faith, its superstition. The 
Huguenots, tolerated for nearly a century, gave 
Eenius, learning, intelligence to the nation, and 
were then exterminated with fearful cruelties by 
the bigotry of Louis XIV. and the Jesuits. Only 
yitramontanism and infidelity were suffered to 

lourish in the capital of Europe. Its supersti- 
tion perished; it became the capital of unbelief. 
eee splendid and luxurious. e The Louvre and 

- uueries sprang up where in JuLtan’s time 
the forest came down to the Seine. Lovurs XIV. 
wasted the wealth of the nation in adorning his 
capital and its suburbs; the ancient walls disap- 
—_ and the palaces of the nobles looked down 

pon the hovels of the poor. But at last ultra- 
Montanism and royalty perished together in the 
fires of the Revolution; the crimes of the great 
povteees their own destruction ; priests and no- 
eau the victims of the people they had con- 


Under Napotzoyx ultramontanism was re-estab- 





lished at Paris; at the restoration it became su- 
preme. It governed the weak’ court of Louis 
Puuiprr, and ruled the counsels of Louis Napo- 
Leon. Protestantism was banished or discour- 
aged. It languished, M. Jutes Smo relates, un- 
der its restrictions. Liberty of conscience was 
abridged. The keen Jesuit ruled over the press, 
the schools, the people. Ultramontanism sus- 
tained the despotism of Louis Napo.zon. Fa- 
naticism drove France into war, and brought the 
Germans to Paris. Death, despotism, ruin, had 
followed for ages its control, yet never had the 
French people been able to shake off their load. 
Ultramontanism clung to them, an Old Man of 
the Mountain. The lagging nation saw itself 
oppressed by the incubus with hopeless amaze- 
ment. Ultramontanism, after the German war, 
sprang again upon its victim. Paris was held in 
bondage by priests and Legitimists. The press 
was watched again by keen Jesuits, and liberal 
editors paid for free thought by fine or imprison- 
ment. They might linger over the details of a 
pilgrimage to Lourdes or the Sacred Heart. 
They were forbidden to demand free education, 
or to describe the vices of a foreign Church. 
At last Tuiers was driven from office, M‘Manon 
assumed his place, and ultramontanism ruled 
Paris with an authority scarcely surpassed in the 
days of St. Bartholomew. In one thing there 
was a difference—it had lost the control of the 
people. Paris hated it. All France was repub- 
lican. Knowledge had extended. The threats 
and acts of the priesthood in 1878 were scarcely 
less violent than they had been in 1572. The 
same spirit ruled ‘the counsellors of M‘MaHon 
and inspired the editorials of the papal journals. 
GaMBETTA was condemned to prison. Editors 
and teachers all over France felt the violence of 
the papal faction. But when the day of election 
came nearly all Paris voted for the overthrow of 
its tyrants, and all France demanded the suppres- 
sion of ultramontanism. For the first time in 
its history, of all the eighteen centuries of its 
existence, Paris has proved itself the centre of 
republicanism, and ultramontanism has hidden 
in defeat and shame. 

It is for this that the great city is illuminated 
from end to end in every quarter save where the 
legitimists and ultramontanes rule; that its fa- 
mous park glows like fairy-land, and its streets 
glitter with diamonds of light. French intellect 
has at last thrown off its incubus ; religious tol- 
eration is to be at Paris something more than a 
name ; Protestanism may flourish where it has 
never been suffered except under restrictions ; 
the Jesuits will no longer rule the press, the of- 
fices, the courts, and cast aged reformers into 
prison. The public parks of Paris may yet re- 
sound with hymns of reform, and the gross sen- 
suality it has won from an ultramontane rule 
be exchanged for a new refinement. The cruel- 
ty of the Dark Ages will yet pass away; human- 
ity, honor, virtue, will ascend the capital where 
Couieny, Sutty, or CoLBert would long ago have 
planted them. Paris will cease to be the city of 
Rapetats, France the dupe of Rome. 

The year 1878 will be the most memorable in 
the history of Paris. Its conflict with ultramon- 
tanism has closed with a signal victory. To New 
York the spectacle is singularly encouraging. 
Here ultramontanism has ruled for only, perhaps, 
thirty years; in Paris it had a prestige of eight 
centuries. Here it has plundered, corrupted, 
threatened, rebelled, under the form of Democra- 
cy; there it frowned in the savage guise of tyr- 
anny and fanaticism. But chiefly the example of 
Paris shows how easily the people may throw off 
every where the rule of the enemies of knowledge, 
and save republicanism. EvGene LAWRENCE. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue return of mature salmon to the Con- 
necticut River and other waters along the coast 
of the Atlantic from the 8t. Croix, in Maine, 
southward, has been a matter of congratulation 
on the part of fish-culturists and sportsmen as 
well as economists, and there is every reason to 
believe that these streams in time will abound in 
a fish which occupies the first rank in econom- 
ical value. 

It has been a subject of considerable inquiry 
as to whether any salmon have reached the fish- 
way at South Hadley Falls, on the Connecticut, 
and whether they are likely to ascend into the 
upper part of the river, the prevailing opinion 
being that most if not all of the fish entering the 
river were taken by the numerous nets so thick- 
ly set near its mouth. The problem is not yet 
solved, but Mr. CHARLEs D. GriSWOLD, of South 
Hadley Falls, reports on the 20th of June the 
arrival of salmon at the dam, two having been 
caught weighing twenty and fifteen pounds re- 
spectively. They were let go, again, however, 
without molestation. So far there is no assur- 
ance that the fish have ascended the fish-way, 
but a careful watch is being kept, and this ques- 
tion will doubtless be settled before long. 





It may interest some of our readers to know 
that Congress at its last session authorized the 
public printer to receive orders for copies, at 
cost, of the Polaris Narrative, to be printed from 
stereotype plates. The actual price, per copy 
(the composition, stereotyping, and engraving 
have been provided for), will, it is understood, 
not exceed $1 60, which sum, if transmitted at 
once to the public printer, will secure the vol- 
ume by express. The cost by mail will be $1 75 
per copy. 

We trust this is the beginning of a well-di- 
gested system of furnishing copies at actual 
cost of the more important publications of the 
United States government, so that persons wish- 
ing them can obtain them without depending 
upon acquaintance with some member of Con- 
gress. 

Much interest has been excited as to the result 
of experiments made by enterprising sports- 
men’s clubs in Massachusetts and Vermont in 
connection with the introduction of the Euro- 
pean quail into the United States. There were 
several hundred birds in each lot which were 





liberated, which, after multiplying, disappeared 
in the autumn. We are happy to state that a 
number have been detected near Rutland on their 
return, so that it is probable the —— in 
time will be a complete success. uring the 
—_ year 200 birds have been — into 

lisbury, Connecticut, 200 at Pittsfield, 400 at 
Northampton, Massachasetts, and 200 more at 
Rutland, Vermont—all supplied by the Ameri- 
ean consul, Cart J. Braun, at Messina. The 
cost has been very trifling, that of the Salisbury 
shipment amounting to 59 delivered in the 
village. 





Among the results of the recent excavation in 
the vicinity of the Parthenon, in Athens, is a 
clay lamp—an article not uncommon in the an- 
cient tombs. This contained a wick of asbestos 
imbedded in sulphur, which was apparently 
ae by means of the wick like an ordinary 
candle. 





The Water and Woods Department of the 
French Exposition ata oy to secure as many 
as possible of the exhibits of woods from va- 
rious parts of the world, for the purpose of con- 
structing a per m , arrangements 
being made to purchase such as are not directly 
presented to the French government at the close 
of the exhibition. 

In this connection it may be remarked that 
all the objects of this character at the Philadel- 

hia Exhibition were presented to the United 

tates, and only await the opportunity to be 
fu~nished by the erection of the new National 
Museum to be placed on exhibition. It is not 
likely that the French display will be in any re- 
spect superior to that at Philadelphia. 








A letter from D’ALBERTI!S, dated April 14, an- 
nounces his proposed departure direct for Lon- 
don on the Ist of May, and an intention to take 
with him all his collections. These will doubt- 
less be found to contain, on critical examina- 
tion, many objects of scientific interest. 





Among the many individual useful applica- 
tions of the telephone is that made in France, 
to maintain communication between a steamer 
under tow, a conducting wire wrapped round 
the haweer furnishing the means of connection. 
In this way the necessary instructions and in- 
formation were readily exchanged. Still an- 
other application is that of communication be- 
tween a submarine diver and the attendant 
vessel] above him. 





The embryology of the American gar-fish (Lep- 
idosteus) has long been a problem of much inter- 
est to naturalists, in view of the remarkable re- 
lations maintained by the adults in the class of 
fishes. It is doubtless known to many of our 
readers that this fish, with the mud-fish (or 
Amia) of our rivers, the Polypterus of the Nile, 
and a few other forms, represents a scanty sur- 
vival of what in ages Jong past constituted the 
—s type of the group of fishes. It might, 

herefore, be readily imagined that the study of 
this fish from the egg to the adult would furnish 
some important hints in regard to the classifica- 
tion of the great fishes, and be in itself a subject 
of very great interest. 

Professor Louis AGassiz had for many years 
endeavored in vain to obtain specimens of the 
spawning fish for the pur of obtaining eggs 
and watching their development. His efforts, 
however, and those of all other naturalists, were 
unsuccessful until the present season, when Mr. 
ALEXANDER AGassiz, who was equally interest- 
ed with his father in the solution of the prob- 
lem, obtained from the vicinity of Ogdensburg 
a supply, from which a number of young fish 
were hatched that are now undergoing a careful 
examination on his part. 

Information as to the epenstnnunant of the 
gar-fish in May, near Ogdensburg, was commu- 
nicated to Mr. AGassiz by Mr. 8. 8. BLopGeErt, 
United States consul at Prescott, Ontario. 





Nature for June 13 contains a very eulogistic 
review by Mr. A. H. Sayce of the volume lately 
published by Professor PowELL ujfon the eth- 
nology and age | of the Northwest, refer- 
ring approvingly, and with but slight criticism, 
to the views of Mr. Datu in regard to the region 
and extension of Esquimaux. 





Captain Burton has lately returned to Egypt 
from a second journey to the Land of Midian, 
bringing with him twenty-five tons of mineral 
specimens, including gold, silver, copper, tin, 
lead, turquois, rock-salt, gypsum, etc. 





Professor LiTTLz, the State Geologist of Geor- 

a, reports that twenty-six gold mines in that 

tate are at present being worked systematical- 
ly and properly. There are in these about 260 
stamps, the —- monthly yield of each of 
which is about $100. 


A gradual increase in the complexity of the 
animal as the result of an embryonic develop- 
ment is so much the rule that the announce- 
ment of an adverse condition in the case of 
certain Polyzoons has attracted much attention 
among physiologists. A recent instance is that 
in connection with the form known as Cypho- 
nantes, which is a small free-swimming animal, 

yramidal in shape, with a soft body contained 
in a bivalve shell. ScHNEIDER regarded it as a 
larval polyzoon that before its transformation 
into the adult becomes disorganized and re- 
duced to a homogeneous protoplasmic mass, 
though previously its structure had been com- 
plex. From this arises a new polypide which 
becomes metamorphosed into the adult form, 
thus effecting what has been more recently sub- 
stantiated by Nirscue and Jouiet. 





An official report upon the herring fisheries 
of Scotland, by Messrs. FRanK BUCKLAND and 
SPENCER WALPOLE, has just been made to Par- 
liament. The commission concluded, after a 
consideration of all the circumstances connect- 
ed with the fishery, that no legislation is desir- 
able in regard to the herring fisheries, and that 
human agency has had and can have little effect 
in determining their migrations and appear- 
ance, or their abundance. Certain local legisla- 
tion is suggested for particular districts, but the 
removal of most of the restrictions is urged. 

They think the birds affect the abundance of 
the herring more than any other cause, and that 
possibly the protection given by law to sea-fowl 





should be removed, in their opinion the gannets 
destroying more herring than are taken by man 
himself. 

Volume II. of Lieutenant WHeerer’s mag- 
nificent series of quarto reports of the Geograph- 
ical Survey West of the 100th Meridian has just 
made its appearance from the government print- 
ing-office, and includes the ~~ of astronomy 
and barometric hypsometry. Less generally in- 
teresting than some of the others, but not less 
important, it embraces the special astronomical 
reports for the principal stations, particularly 
that at Salt Lake City, a description of the ob- 
servatory and site at Ogden, and a summary of 
barometric observations. It also includes a val- 
uable table of altitudes, as determined by the 
observations of the survey. 





Numerous suggestions have been made of 
methods for determining the purity of milk 
offered for sale; but these, as involving the ap- 
plication of delicate chemical tests and a con- 
siderable knowledge of chemistry, have not 
been found practicable, and have aided very lit- 
tle in detecting the fact of adulteration. Quite 
recently Professor LEHMANN, of Munich, has 
suggested the following process, which, it is be- 
lieved, will answer a usefal purpose: 

Any given weight of milk—say, one-fourth or 
one-third of an ounce—is to be diluted with the 
same weight of water, and then poured in a thin 
layer upon a burned, unglazed tile of fine-grained 
material. The water of the milk, with the sugar 
of milk, albumen, and a portion of the solids in 
solution, is immediately absorbed by the plate, 
while the entire amount of fatty and cheese con- 
stitcents of the milk remains behind in the form 
of a thin skin on the plate. 

To determine the amount of fat alone in the 
milk this skin is to be treated with ether. In 
many cases it is quite enough to know the 
amount of the more important constituents of 
the milk, and at the same time the amount of 
water, which can be ascertained usually in about 
two hours. This process has the advantage of 
giving the result in a more simple form, and of 
al.owing a number of tests to be going on at the 
same time. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Sour time ago a fearless young Jady rider, when ont 
with Lord Fitzhardinge’s hounds in the country below 
Almondsbury, 80 renowned for its rhines—those great 
broad trenches brimming with water, which have fur- 
nished a bath for many a Nimrod—went plump into 
one of them, which she tried with more pluck than 
pradence. For a little while she seemed in some peri! 
when a young hunting farmer came to the rescue, an 

lantly drew her, dripping with water, out of danger. 
he young lady's nerve, however, was proof against 
even such a ducking, for she was no sooner on terra 
Jjirma than she said, archly, to her deliverer, “ This is 
not hunting—it is fishing.” ‘Yes, miss,” was the 
rompt reply ; ‘I have done a little angling in my time, 
2s? not often one has a chance of Janding so large 
a 


“What are you in jail for?” asked a prison visitor 
ofanegro. ‘For bor’win money, Sah.” “ Why, they 
don't put men in jail for borrowing money!” “ Yea, 
but you see I had to knock the man down free or four 
times afore he'd lend it to me,” exclaimed Afric’s child. 








Sraxe-Hotpers—Butchers. 





A classical man out in Venice, Illinois, has christened 
his cat “ Othello, or the Mewer of Venice.” 





vat oy cloud has a silver lining.” But that is no 
consolation, after all, when you lect that things are 
never worn with the lining side out. 


A medical student wishes to know in what portion 
of the animal economy the trom-bone is to be found. 
He says that he bas frequently heard of it, but can not 
find it in the medical books. 








“Women,” quoth Jones, “are the salad of life, 
At once a boon and a blessing.” 
“In one way they're salad indeed,” lied Brown— 
“They take so much time in their dreming.” 
el 


A sharp little girl in Chicago got out of patience 
with her bashful gas backwardness, and so brought 
matters to a favorable climax by saying to him: “I 
really believe o are afraid to ask me io marry you, 
for you know I would say yes.” 





A Germantown gentleman has a dog that will not 
permit him to enter the house if hie wife is out of 
temper. The animal foresees a “time” between his 
master and mistress, and out of consideration for the 
former prevents his entrance. 





Lavy (giving an apple to a little boy). “ Give this ap- 
- to the one of us three here whom you think the 
andsomest.” 
The boy looked for a moment at all three ladies, took 
the apple, and—ate it. 





“T know! am a perfect bear in my manners,” said a 
young farmer to his sweetheart. “No, indeed, you 
are not, John; you have never hugged me yet; you 
are more sheep than bear.” 





“Ts this air-tight ?” inquired a man in a hardware 
store, as he examined a stove. ‘“ No, Sir,” replied the 
clerk ; “‘ air never gets tight.” He lost a customer. 

écs epehauaeaninigindis 

Aaoravatine—To think up a good joke after get- 
ting to bed, and not be able to recall a word of it aont 
morning. 





Some vile traducer says that a month before mar- 
riage and a month after death men regard their wives 
as angels. Of the remaining time he has nothing to 
say. 





A gentleman on walking out on Sunday eveniug met 
a yume girl whose parents lived near his house. 
“Where are you going, Jenny?” said he. “ Looking 
for a son-in-law for my mother, Sir,” was the smart 
reply. Jenny, in fact, was going courting. 





Man proposes, but—he is not always accepted. 





The Bank Clerk's Association is not a secret society. 
They have tellers, 





When may a man’s friends naturally suppose that he 
has gone amissing ?—When he has gone a-courting. 





The following correspondence lately passed through 
a ye office: “I lent you five dollars one year 
ago to-night. If yon have not had it ie enough, 
please keep it one year longer.” To this deli 


cate hint 
the answer was returned: “Had forgotten it, and 
hoped you had. Let her run another year.” 
eee 


“Young man,” said a minister to a youth of hie con- 

tion, “do you know what relations yon sustain 

n the world?” “ Yes, Sir; two cousins and a grand- 

pothers but I do not intend to sustain them much 
jonger. 
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A PIONEER RAILWAY. 

ELEVATED or post and rail railways, like the 
one shown in the accompanying sketches, were 
first proposed about forty years ago, and have 
been erected in this country and other parts of 
the worid, but generally on comparatively level 
ground, since a gravity engine of sufficient weight 
to draw a train up a steep incline would be out 
of the question on such structures, The railway 
used for military transportation in the Transvaal, 
South Africa, is a one-rail structure. Its advan- 








PIONEER RAILWAYS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


tages are many. The cost of construction is 
comparatively slight; it can be put up without 
loss of time in grading, and having no gauge, it 
can be readily adapted to the sharpest curves. 
The posts have a constant height of seven feet, 
three of which must always be above-ground. 
This leaves a four-foot margin for such inequali- 
ties as can not be overcome by a grade of one in ten. 

The stability of the structure is assured partly 
by sinking into the ground (440 holes in a mile) 
and partly by anchor footings. These holes are 
of varying depth, and really do duty as cuttings, 





The structure may be either of wood or iron; but 
wood is preferred for military purposes, since 
omissions or damages are more easily repaired. 
The upper rail is formed of a stout oaken beam 
on edge, breaking joint on the posts. An iron 
deck beam may be used in lieu, but its use might 
delay the construction, in being bent to regular 
curves, which the pioneer does not affect. The 
lower or grip rail, which forms a continuous 
chain, as it were, for the grip engine to pull at, 
is in oak, notched to hold firmly to the posts and 
struts, These deep notches, occurring with reg- 











. Cars of the Pioneer Railway, 2 Engine and Tenders. 3, Section of Pioneer Railway Car. 4. Pioneer Railway Train crossing a Stream. 5. South African Tramway. 
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ularity at every four feet, admit of ready | ; 
not too facile bending on curves, the maximum 
being fixed at 100 feet radius, or about two — 
per bay. Saw cuts at every eight inches o - : 
the same purpose. The breaking strength o . ~< 
structure is twenty tons, its weight about eigh') 
tons per mile complete. — : 

The mode of erection is very sim 
same whether iron or wood is employe 
structure. 

After the most desirabie route has b 
ed, by riding over the ground, a party 


ple, and is the 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES IN PARIS. 
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OF with § oe The curves are put in by eye | of any particular number, and indent for it ac- Party No. 4, or the erecting squads, arrive by Jemmy W HITELY was an extraordinary character ais 
heed be wiven 4. ks, and no particular attention | cordingly, indicating where gullies are to be cut | the construction train with the materials; they | among English strolling players. Whenever he ay 
Of Using op.) ous Straights. With a facility | under the bays for road crossings, or where over- | unload the wagons, and place the footed posts in | entered a town of any importance he always cos- i : 
dm be en of one in ten, sharp curves will sel- | bridges are to be erected, should it not be pos- | the holes, and bolt up the rest of the structure. | tumed himself in his Don Felix suit—pink silk a4) 
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feet intery ot white tape, on which the twelve. | used when it is a question whether a grade ex- | and packed up a few inches if necessary ; the | ceded by a boy with a bell in his hand to an- aa } 
Seutive nun hn the posts are indicated by con- | ceeds the maximum. train may then proceed with the materials. No. | nounce the entertainment. In poor places, where bof : 
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tod, The top of Ops T-shaped ranging | driven by their predecessors, and collect stones The shape of the cars used on this railway is | etables. At a fishing village once nothing but ee 
is used to rane . ie T slides up and down, and | to be used in packing and ramming around the shown in the illustrations. The lower sketch fish was brought by the inhabitants. : The com- a4 
correspondin _ grades, and the scale shows | posts. They also cut the gullies before meption- | shows a more primitive mode of transportation | pany remonstrated: man could not live by fish " a 
1ding depth of hole required to ob- | ed, and do any navvy-work which may be re-.| used in some parts of South Africa. alone. One evening nineteen persons were ad- 1 
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mitted for a shad apiece, but he stopped the 
twentieth. ‘Iam extremely sorry to refuse you, 
darlin’, but if we eat any more fish, by the pow- 
ers, we shall all be turned into mermaids !” 

Mr. Crummles’s weakness for thrusting what- 
ever he purchased into his plays might have been 
copied from one of the eccentric managers Ber- 
nard deseribes. This gentleman had a favorite 
Scotch dress, which he introduced upon all occa- 
sions. Henry Moreland, in Zhe Heir at Law, was 
obliged to come on in full Highland costume, to 
account for which some lines were introduced in 
which he told how he had been wrecked upon the 
coast of Scotland (instead of America), and, hav- 
ing lost all his own clothes, had been compelled 
to adopt the costume of the country. Another 
manager, having purchased a handsome velvet 
gold-laced coat of enormous dimensions, always 
insisted upon its being worn by the heroes of 
comedy, although some were buried in its capaci- 
ties, and the skirts dragged the ground. third 
had bought an Indian vhief’s dress, which he nev- 
er omitted an opportunity of displaying. 

It was customary in those days for Friar Law- 
rence to end the play with a moral speech. One 
night a certain representative of the character, 
famous for bibulous propensities, as he came to 
the lines, 

“From feuds like these such endless troubles flow: 

Whate’er the cause, the end is ever woe,” 


saw a carpenter raising to his lips a pot of beer 
which he had hidden away in a quiet corner for 
his own delectation after the performance. Un- 
able to endure the sight, he would not wait to 
utter the last word, but stopping at “the end is 
ever—” rushed off the stage, rescued his beer, and 
then thrusting his head round the side scene in 
sight of the audience, pronounced the word “ woe” 
in the exact tone which had been so abruptly sus- 
_ pended, and down came the curtain. 

John Bernard, who afterward attained a very 
respectable position upon the London and an 
excellent one upon the American stage, ran 
away from his home at Portsmouth te join a 
strolling company at Farnham under Manager 
Jackson. The theatre was the largest room in 
the Black Bull Inn; a collection of “ green tat- 
ters” across the middle formed a curtain, a pair 
of paper screens were the wings, and four can- 
dles represented the foot-lights. The scenery 
consisted of two drops. One represented a kitch- 
en, but by the introduction of two chairs and a 
table it became a gentleman’s parlor; add to 
these a crimson-cushioned, yellow-legged elbow- 
chair, with a banner behind and a stool in front, 
and it was transformed into a palace. The sec- 
ond drop represented. an exterior, which, as it 
pictured two houses, a hill, a dale, a stream, and 
some trees, might pass for a wood, a landscape, 
or a street, according to the fancy of the specta- 
tor. The company consisted of a heavy man who 
played the tyrant in tragedies and the French 
horn in the orchestra. Mr. Jackson was mana- 
ger, prompter, money-taker, scene-painter, ma- 
chinist, and violinist. He was a company in him- 
self, inasmuch as being letter-perfect in every 
stock play, he céuld carry on all the mechanical 
duties of the house, and play ten parts a night 
with facility behind the scenes—a general practice 
at that time. The Romeo, who was an apothe- 
cary by day, sang and danced hornpipes; there 
was a “very low” comedian ; and the Juliet was 
Mrs. Jackson, a fat, fussy little old woman. 

Manager Jackson used to take money until the 
last moment he could be spared from the stage ; 
but even then, although he might be representing 
the hero of a tragedy, he kept a sharp eye upon 
the doors to see that no one entered without pay- 
ing. One night, while in the tent scene of Rich- 
ard FI, he saw a rustic steal in surreptitiously ; 
pausing in the very torrent of his passion at the 
line, “ Hence, babbling dreams, you threaten here 
in vain,” he stepped forward, and pointing out 
the delinquent, said, “ That man in the gray coat 
hasn’t paid!” Then resuming his tragedy, he 
shouted, “Shadows, avaunt, Richard’s himself 
again !” 

The poor strollers had not only starvation con- 
stantly staring them in the face, but the terrors 
of the law hanging over their heads. The cruel 
Vagrant Act, the offspring of Puritanism, men- 
aced respectable companies, In the early lives 
of the Kembles we have glimpses of this tyranny. 
Koger Kemble, the father, was a strolling man- 
ager; we hear of Sarah at thirteen playing Ariel 
in a barn behind the King’s Head Tavern at 
Worcester, and of the different receptions the 
troupe encountered at different towns, according 
as the proclivities of the magnates were Puritan- 
ical or liberal; at some places they were driven 
out like lepers ; at others received with open arms, 
and welcomed and petted by the gentry ; at Chel- 
tenham the Honorable Misses Boyle lent Sarah 
Kemble dresses out of their own wardrobe, and 
helped her with their own hands to make others, 

But far wofse than any of these were the ex- 
periences of Mrs. Charke, who was connected 
with only the most degraded class of strollers, 
At one town they came to, a lawyer helped to 
support a poor relation by putting the Vagrancy 
Act into force against the wretched wanderers 
who travelled that way. He issued a warrant 
for their apprehension, threw them into prison, 
and his kinsman procured their release for a con- 
sideration, after which, being mulcted of every 
penny they possessed, they were thrust upon the 
world again, to. starve or steal ; but to their ered- 
it it must be said that we seldom hear of their 
resorting to the Jatter alternative. There was a 
humorous side to these wanderings, but we find 
little of it in this narrative. “I have seen,” she 
says, “an emperor as drunk as a lord, a queen 
with one ruffie, Lord Townley without shoes, or 
only apologies for them,” and the Queen in the 
Spanish Friar obliged to duck and stoop about 
from side to side to conceal the absence of stock- 
ingo, which she had good-naturedly lent to some 
one else. 





Messrs. JoserH Gitorr & Sons, the celebrated 
Pen Manufacturers, have a special case in the 
Paris Exhibition, which attracts much attention 
from its elegant design, in which their world- 
renowned pens are displayed to great advan- 
tage.—[ Com. ] 





FAT PEOPLE EASILY “SUN- 


STRUCK.” 

Far people are not only liable to sudden death 
from heart disease, apoplexy, etc., but statistics 
show that they are more liable than others to 
“sunstrokes” and affections arising from ex- 
treme heat. An extensive experience in the 
treatment of corpulence has resulted in the in- 
troduction of Allan’s Anti-Fat—a safe, certain, 
and speedy remedy for the cure of this terrible 
condition. Its use insures a reduction of from 
two to five pounds per week. If corpulent peo- 
ple who are exposed to the rays of the sun value 
life and a comfortable existence, let them use 
Allan’s Anti-Fat. Sold by druggists.—[Com.] 





NINETY-NINE times out of a hundred those ob- 
scure complaints which make life miserable and 
are a perpetual puzzle to medical men, arise from 
sluggish action of the kidneys, or deposit in 
the urinary machinery. Neglected or maltreated 
gravel, diabetes, or Bright’s disease is induced, 
and, after years of suffering, nature succumbs, 
and accelerated by the common treatment the 
patient dies. Science has discovered in “ Consti- 
tution Water” a resolvent and alterative of 
tremendous power, which, exhibited in small 
doses, effectually relieves the system from all 
those incipient germs of lasting disease which 
attack the kidneys, bladder, and reproductive or- 
gans, while for female irregularities it proves a 
never failing specific. Tasteless as well as di- 
minutive in doses, 40 drops being a maximum, 
Constitution Water never fails to cure.—[Com.] 





Burnetr’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world.—[ Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“ By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
gov the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
y a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
our breakfast 


selected cocoa, Mr. Eppe has provid 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hund of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well forti with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 
Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 








SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 





Harper's European Guide-Book 
IN 3 VOLS. pata ed PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Ga” Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars, 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
c. STEHR, Manufacturer of 


eorschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders, Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
CHESTER, PA. 


_Opens September 11th. Thorough instruction in 
civil engineering, the classics, and English. For cir- 
culars, apply to COLONEL THEO. HYATT, President. 


OUSSEAU & COS AUTOMATIC ELE 

2X TRIC BURGLAR ALARM and BELLS, 
wellings, Banks, and Stores. Facto: 

188th Street and 4th Avenue, New York. i 


Fashionable Visit: Cards—no 
2 with name, 1 0c. Rasant Carp Co. Nemewtee 




















MADISON swine’ 





iH Portraits, 





Ap DROPS OF ea BRANCH: 
Constitution Water, Building, 


Nassau Street, 


ORANGEMAN’S VINDICATOR, 
AGENTS fart im BOEN Cori 


he different Denominati . 
Price $2. Sells rapidly. Best Gre einen! ate. 


J. H. CHAMBERS & C0., St. Louis, Mo, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 

OURES 

INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 

STONE IN THE BLADDER 

CATARRH OF THE BLADDER, 

DIABETES, GRAVEL, 

BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 

For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 











MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. ape 
from ite use, Ih workelike magic an meer cia" 

World’s ONLY Manufacturer of wan. Esse res pesca 

» Bole Agta, Palatine, lil, Ailcubers consterion, 











WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
y) rability, and ease of movement un- 

equalled. Patentee and Maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Ill’'d Catalogue,and mention 
Harper's Weekly. Hexsent 8. Surru, 32 Platt 8t., N.Y. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A CERTAIN AND SURE CURE. 


FREEHOLD Institute, Freehold, New Jersey. Boys 
Send 


for catalogues to the Principal, Rev. A.G. CHAM BERS. 
Mixed Ca with name, 10c. and stamp 
66 Mreoune ie Leconecc’ Bristol, Cony 
* Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago, 
Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name. Ne, 

gen Cure, Address Starkey & Paren, Philadelphia, 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapen 

2 postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y 
A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED_ 26 best 

selling articles in the world; one sample 

Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich, 
























inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
SENT FREE 2pezes: Action and remarkable 
4 U4 results of the new Compownd Oxy. 











e Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle Free, 
Mrs, J. A, ee 5° IND. GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Cost!> 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) outfit free. Address Teve & Co., Augusta, Me. 





KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 
Is THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE WORLD. 


HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION, 


A Novel. By Atice Perry. 


A story of considerable strength and originality.— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public; indeed, it possesses 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
than of a woman. All the incidents and characters 
of the book possess a fascivation that is entirely 
unique.—N. Y. Express. 








1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER,. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion by a certain intentness, repressed force, and 
isolation of thought.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

A story of :emarkable originality. * * * It is full of 
strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 

Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 





A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


Bears many marks of unusual talent. * * * One of its 
minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
crystallizing a thonght in its most compact, precise, 
and translacent form.—N. Y. Sun. 

May be read with decided pleasure.—Y. ¥. Eve. Post. 

Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 


2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. 


A remarkably interesting work. * * * The experi- 
ences in office-seeking, and especially the interviews 
with the “‘great secretary,” are most graphically 
drawn, and have every appearance of being studied 
from real life. The story is full of life and, humor.— 
Independent, N. Y. ' 








8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma Catper. 8v0, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


May be ranked among the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 
notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 
unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot. The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 
orous, with a delightful open-air flavor throughout, 


and an interest that is attractive not only in, but 
beyond its pretty story.—Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. y 

The book is American, the story is American, and 
the whole tone of the work is decidedly Christian. We 
commend it to every one who wishes a capital book 
for summer reading.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 





4. MAG. 


A strong book, characterized by much originality. 
It is written with great spirit, and shows decided 
power in its writer. The touching plot is developed 
with a skill in which grace and delicacy are admir- 
ably blended with vividness and force. — Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 


of American tiction.—Rochester Express, 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A more thoroughly realistic sketch of character bas 
not been given to the public for some time. sik they 
new and strongly put lesson of the doctrine of charity. 
—N. Y. Express. : st 

It comes from a hand that is strong in dramatic 
portraiture. * * * The characters are presented in 
well-defined relief. * * * The story is told with pleas- 
ing sprightliness.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


—_——- 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. 
75 cents. 

This story is one of high order and acknowledged | American Fiction” up to the high standard — 
merit, and will meet with a warm welcome from those | was promised for it, and are presenting . eet : 
who are particularly interested in American litera- | works of fiction which is drawing upon evident Dane 
ture.—New Bedford Standard. best literary talent of the country. In “*Colone! a 

An American novel worth reading. * * * All the | woddie, Millionaire,” the author gives a fair, a / 
characters are alike strongly drawn, and the book is | diced picture of the South as it is to-day, waicn * oe 
well written.—Cincinnati Commercial. be read from one end of the country to the other 

The Messrs. Harper are keeping their “ Library of | N. ¥. Express. 


—_—— 


6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. By Maritpa Desrarp. vo, Paper, oo cm 


rvatic and 
“This very clever and interesting story, which | Mrs. Despard possesses humor, keen 0 a ot er 
abounds in excellent and novel features, is chiefly re- | good descriptive power; and in pt yf the 
markable for its admirable pictures of country life in | deserves to rank with the best female rota paper 
Ireland twenty or thirty years ago, with every phase | day. She has much of the quiet, even streng™ 
of which the writer appears to be thoroughly familiar. | is the secret of Miss Mulock's popularity. 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 





ts. 





. 50 cents 
7. BLUSH ROSES. A Novel. By Crara Francis Morse. 8vo, Paper, © “ 
(In Press.) 

“*Blush Roses’ is a bright and fascinating novel, 
written in an animated and unaffected style. The story 
opens in Paris, whence the scene is changed to Lon- 
don, and then to Dresden; and the descriptions given 


of social life in these cities are original and eed 
The work is attractive for its freshness and sin = of 
and pleases the reader by its eweet naturalues 
feeling and its quiet, artless pathos. 





PuslisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GH Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of ( 
“‘ Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, at 
at 25 cents, net, per volume, in addition to the price of the respective volumes 1% paj a 
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$10 and upward. 
“ Private Theatricals, 
the scenes.” 
f 2-h= Price $15. 
be had on applica- 
, on.er will be mailed, 
fj A JOHN ROGERS, 
tee 1155 Broadway, N. ¥., 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
The most praiseworthy attempt to popularize the 
this country.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
Gives to a man for ten or fifteen cents what he has 
Convenient, neatly printed, and exceedingly cheap. 
—8S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 
Antuony TROLLoPe. 15 cents. 
Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
Cleverly constructed and well written. — Hartford 
Courant. es 
Hueco. 10 cents. 
No novel can compare with it in interest.—Atlantic 
A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 
8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 10 
cents. 
and interesting pictures of the Russian Empire and 
people out.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
slightest interest in the great question of the hour.— 
N.Y. Herald, . 
Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 
“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, 
5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘*The Sun- 
A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 
Davuprer. Translated by Laura E. Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents. 
est. The translation has been made with knowledge 
and care.” 
A Novel. By Mary Parrick, Author of 
‘* Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents. 
readable and entertaining, with an interest that is 
well sustained to the end.” 
8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Romance. 
By Leon Brook. 10 cents. 
attractiveness to the lovers of exciting fiction.” 
9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By Mera 
15 cents. 
“A charming novel, consisting of pictures of quiet 
10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. FeTHERSTONHAUGH. 10 cents. 
is interesting, decorous, and absorbing.” 
11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Sreruen 
“This is a refined and dainty production, admirably 
written and of a high tone of sentiment. The charac- 
logne is lively and dramatic, and the narrative 
throughout sustains a profound interest.” 
Years’ Residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By a 
Stancey Lanz Pooxe. 15 cents. (Nearly 
Ready.) 
different races of the Turkish population, their do- 
mestic and public life, their religious and social cere- 
institutions, It is written in a modest and graceful 
style, with uncommon powers of description, and en- 


Rogers’ Statuary. 
last moments behind 
ie. Ow acta \ Illustrated Catalogues 
ry &: ‘a 
{ by enclosing 10 cents to 
4 
ae Corner 27th Street. 
best class of literature that has ever been made in 
heretofore paid a dollar and a half for.—N. Y. Herald. 
1, IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
factory novel.—¥. ¥. Herald, 
2, HISTORY OF A CRIME. By Victor 
Monthly. 
the scenes of a stormy epoch.—Advance, Chicago. 
This brilliant work is one of the most animated 
A book that everybody should read who takes the 
4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. ANovel. By 
and strong in character painting.” 
Maid.” 10 cents, 
6. HENRIETTE, A Novel. By Ernest 
‘*A work of decided power and considerable inter- 
7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEP’S ORDEAL. 
“This is a bright and pleasantly written love story, 
“A well written story, describing scenes of great 
Orrep, Author of “‘A Long Time Ago.” 
English life,written with vigor, and in excellent taste.” 
“The tone of this story is pure and wholesome. It 
Yorke. 10 cents. 
ters win upon the sympathy of the reader, the dia- 
12, THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty 
Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 
“This work gives a complete description of the 
monies, and their political, industrial, and commercial 
Ure freedom from pretence and inflation.” 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


[a Haerre & Broruens will send either of the 
Gove works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


~ Sal wanted to sell 
pom hp No peddling. 
asl 2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
day at h Sa o 
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& week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
866 tz Address H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Me. 


HARPERS NEW LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 





Mailing Price. Introduction, Exchange, 
LANGUAGE PRIMER. .... . . 35 cents. 22 cents. 18 cents. 
NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS. ....50 * s: = s 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR .... 70 “* 45 * 35° 


NEW SCHOOL COMPOSITION . .. .44 “ a 22“ 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR and SCHOOL 


COMPOSITION in one volume. . {$1 as co“ 4 “ 





It is with much satisfaction that we are able to announce the signal success of the “New 
Language Series” prepared by Professor William Swinton. Though but a few months published, 
it has received the sanction of the most eminent educators as the standard system of language- 
training, and has received the recogmtion of publication and wide adoption in Great Britain 
and Canada. 

It is conceded that to Professor Swinton belongs the credit of having embodied in his books a 
new science and art of language-training. The welcome which greeted them on their publication 
less than five years ago indicated how deeply felt was the need of something better than the 
“old grammatical formalism ;” and the fact that since their publication nearly a MILLION COPIES 
have gone into the schools of the United States is the best evidence of their success in supplying 
this want. 

It is the general verdict that the ‘“ New Language Series” presents an improvement on the 
original books not less striking than was the superiority of those books over the old technical 
Grammar. These text-books now form a closely connected series, embodying a progressive course 
of development, the outline of which may be thus set forth; 


1. LANGUAGE PRIMER—mainly practice, 
2. NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS—theory and practice m about equal proportion, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, ) : — ‘ imul 
3. { ENGLISH COMPOSITION— S the two studies differentiated, but simultaneously pursued, 





From A. E. Bovrng, Principal of Schools, Sandwich, Ml. 


After a careful inspection of Swinton’s New Grammar, and a very careful comparison with other standard 
works, my preference was for this new book, and actual test in the school-room has confirmed this favorable 
impression. It is just what a Grammar ought to be for our common schools. Its superiority to other Gram- 
mars lies in its terseness of definition, plainness of statement, selection of examples, its topical analysis, wise 
reviews, and valuable index. Our pupils and teachers all like it. 


From A. Baruiss, Principal of Public Schools, Sterling, IU. 


Swinton’s Language Series is altogether the best with which I am acquainted. I have had the Language 
Lessons in schools under my charge from its appearance, and I know its use produces good results. I have 
never known one of my teachers to use it who was not enthusiastic in its praise, nor a child who would study 
anything with whom it was not a favorite. The new Grammar is admirably adapted in scope and arrange- 
ment to succeed the Language Lessons in a well-adjusted course of study. 


From J. A. MoDowet1, Principal of High School, Millersburg, O, 


I think Swinton’s New Language Series superior to all other text-books on that subject in the following 

ticulars : 
om 1. It is a carefully graded series. The Language Lessons introduces to the beginner work that is both 
comprehensive and interesting. All other elementary language books now generally used are nothing more 
than an abridgment of some larger work. The New English Grammar seems to lack in nothing. All points 
pertaining to the use of language are clearly illustrated by numerous examples, 

2. This Series is more suggestive to the teacher for original work than any other in use. 

3. It never loses sight of the fact that grammar should teach the use of language. Sentence-building is 
begun at the first and continued throughout, and the method employed is such as to make these exercises, 
together with the correcting of errors, highly interesting and stimulating to the pupils. 

4. The author's treatment of verbals gives entire satisfaction to me. This 1s a point over which many 


authors pass in silence. 
5. The sentences in the exercises for parsing and analysis are more choice than those found in any oth 


language book. ; 
From L. L. Wriaut, Superintendent of Schools, Waupaca Co., Wis, 
Swinton’s Language Books are used extensively in this county, and are held in high esteem. 


From H. Grorsseck, Principal of Public School, Cadillac, Mich. 


The New English Grammar is so well arranged and is such an improvement that I think Prof. Swinton’s 
ideal has at last been reached, 


From J. H. Rounns, Superintendent of Schools, Pepin Co., Wis. 
Swinton’s New Grammars are the best works of the kind published. 


From Grorce 8. Wenewoon, City Superintendent of Schools, Atlantic, Towa, 
We are using the Language Primer and Language Lessons, and like them too well to change. 


From Cuanrtes H. Sproat, Superintendent of Schools, Racine Co., Wis. 
Swinton’s Language Books are coming into use rapidly, and are giving satisfaction to teachers and pupils. 


From C. J. Coiuser, Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson Co,, Wis. 
You have heretofore had my favorable opinion of Swinton’s Language Series, I have no reason to 
change it. 
From R. R. Roezrs, Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson City, Mo. 
I am fully convinced that the system adopted by Mr, Swinton in these works is the true method of 
teaching our language. 
From J. C. MoNattt, Institute Instructor, Garnett, Kansas, 


Your Swinton's New Language Lessons is the best thing for common schools that it has been my lot 
touse. We are ordering them for our Institute. 


From J. W. Stewart, Principal of Public School, Richland, Mo. 
I am highly pleased with Harper's Language Books. They surpass everything of the kind which has 
ever been written. 
From M. 8. Fraw.ey, Superintendent of Schools, Dane Co., Wis. 
Harper’s Language Series is well received by the people of this county. 


From H. J. Wurre, Superintendent of Schools, Barron Co., Wis. 
I can truly say that I do not know of any better books than Swinton’s New Language Series. 


From E. E. Perry, Principal of Schools, East Tawas, Mich, 
We are using the Language Lessons, and this revision will insure a permanent stay. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examina- 
tion, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





MIDSUMMER 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


I. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE for August. (Now Ready.) 


The oldest of all our Monthliies is, this month, the 
handsomest ever issued. Not only is it the best offer- 
ing of the issue, but it is in one respect the superior of 
any magazine before published in any country; its 
illustrations are simply excellent, and in one instance 
are superb.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Harper's Magazine registers with the month of Au- 
gust another advance in the excellence of its illustra- 
tions.—N. ¥. Times, 

A number which has never beer surpassed in the 
interes: of its reading matter, and the beauty and 
artistic excellence of its illustrations.— Albany Argus. 

e August number of Harper's Magazine is un- 
usually brilliant, editor, artist, and publisher seeming 
to have combined to make it exceptional in brightness 
and interest. * * * It is, in every way, @ capita! num- 
oar ene will be read with interest and avidity.—JN. Y. 

lepress, 


Harper's for thie month is a marvel in the way of 
artistic grace. * * * Such a wealth of exquisite pictures, 
so much artistic talent and engraver’s skill has seldom 
been expended upon any one copy of any magazine. 
—Hartford Courant, 

Perhaps the best number of Harper's Magazine that 
has ever been issued is that for August. It is excel- 
lent in every department, and exceedingly varied.* * * 
There is nothing in all the pages of the number that 
does not merit praise.—N. Y. Sun. 

This month's Harper's is in every way likely to show 
aay the dignity of the engraver's art.—N. Y. 

or 


Harper's Magazine for August excites attention by 
its wealth of illustration.—Boston Journal. 

A number which may fairly be said to be the best 
representation ever given of the achievements of the 
art of engraving.—N. ¥Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

It is difficult to see how illustration can be carried 
farther, * * * This brilliant number. * * * This royal 
number. * * * The best ever issued.—N. Y. Mail. 


IL 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mor.ey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

Samuel Johnson, By Lesure Steruxn. ( Ready.) 
—Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Morison, (Ready.)— 
Sir Walter Scott. By R.H.Hurron, (Jn Press.) 

Ii. 

THE CHINA HUNTERS CLUB. By the Youngest 

Member. Iliustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
IV. 

A PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By Hrt- 

gn S. Conant. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
® Vv. 

A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. By Jrssre Ben- 

Ton Frémont. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts, 
VI. 

THE STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Prac- 
tical and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage. By Cuarces Heron Wart. With an Intro- 
duction by E. Lirrré, Member of the French Acad- 
emy. For the Use of Colleges and Schools, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. om 


HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE OF PROP- 
ERTY. By A.rrep Waker. 82mo, Paper, 20 
cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

Vill. 

THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The Atlantic Islands 
as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By 8.G.W. Ben- 
Jamin, Author of “Contemporary Art in Europe,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

Tx. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin,Written and Edited by the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


x. 

THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA; or, Chea 
Crnising and Safe Sailing. By W.L. Aupen. Wit 
Illustrations. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

xI. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1877. Prepared by Prof. Spxnoer F. 
Barrp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 60. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876.) 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. si 

Kilrogan Cottage. By Marttpa Desrarp. 60 cents, 

The Primrose Path, By Mrs. Ovrpnant. 50 cents. 

Back to the Old Home. By Maey Crom Hay, 20 cts, 

The Lady of Launay. By ‘Asenons Troi.org. 20 cts. 


The Curate of Orsiéres. By Orro Rogverre. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents, 


Cleveden. By Steruen Youxr, 10 cents, 

Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 78 centa, 
Kingsdene. By Mrs. Fervensronmavan. 10 cents, 
Miriam’s Heritage. By Aaa Carper. 15 cents, 
Mag. 50 cents. a ms 

A Beaatiful Woman. By Lzon Broox. 10 cents, 
Honor’s Worth, By Musa ¢ Orrep. 15 cents. 
Mine is Thine. By L. Ww. M. Lockxuarr. 40 cents. 
My Heart’s in the Highlands. 10 cents. 

Henriette. 10 cents. a 

Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. 15 cents. 

A Modern Minister. Illustrated. 75 cents, 


cm” Harree & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 








a Hanrrr’s CataLroeur mailed Sree on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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IN-DOOR SPORT IN JERSEY. 








JAMES W. BELL, |(QNSTITUTION WATER 


‘ARTIST TAILOR, 
172 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition, purchasers of Waltham Watches 
will observe that every genuine watch, whether gold 
or silver, bears our trade-mark on both case and 
movement. 

Gold cases are stamped “ A.W. Co.,” and guarantee 
certificates accompany them. Silver cases are stamp- 
ed “Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling Silver,” 
and are accompanied by guarantee certificates, signed 
R. E. Robbins, Treasurer. The name “ Waltham” is 
plainly engraved upon all movements, irrespective of 
other distinguishing marks. 

Our movemerts are frequently taken out of their 
cases and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 
upon worthless movements of other makers — thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watches, 

We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 
gold and silver cases offered in the market are debased 
from 10 to 20 per cent. from the quality they assume to 
be, 

‘*Righteen carat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 
are made of, is as nearly pure gold as can be made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold, and 
250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Govt. standard) contains 
925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found up to the standard 
represented. 

For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York. 


HW.JOHNS 
. IPRSRESTOS 














LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, Cements, 
SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET AND PRICE LIST, 


H.W.JOHNS M’F’G Co., 87 MAIDEN LANE,N.Y._ 
LLANS FLY BRIG 
The Little Grant Fly} 






LY BRIC 


KILLS all the 
FLIES ina 
room in TWO 
HOURS. 

roc. worth 
will kill 
more flies g 
than $108 
worth of 
Fly Paper, § 
No dirt, S 
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Botanic Medicine 





Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 

public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 

ach, liver, kidneys, and bladder that has ever been 

offered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 

reparation by an eminent physician, For sale by all 
ruggists. Send for Circular. 

MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. Y. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens, 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their aa style 
and workmanship. The 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, has a world-wide reputation, Priec, $1.50. 


- Their Nursing Corset '5 the delight of 
[2A every mother, — I’rice, $1.75, Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted not to break 
down over the hips. Price, $1.25. 

For sale by leading merchants. Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ” ” 
HARPER'S BAZAR, * sad 
The THREE publications, one year 














SIX subscriptions, one year...........ee00+ 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 
The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 


the first Number for January, and the Volumes of | 


the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankuin Square, New York, 





ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


* Royal Baking Powder” is sold ail over this broad land, from the Lakes of the North to the Gulfs of the South 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard. The housekeeper’s favorite of every civilized country, because o 


its unquestioned purity, uniform strength, healthfulness, and efficacy. 


Recommended by the N. ¥. Board of 


Health. Goes third farther than short weight or adulterated powders, Sold only in tin cans—all Grocers. 








A moderate amount of fat is a sign of good health, 
but in excess this substance becomes not only bur- 
densome and unsightly, but a real and serious evil. 
*Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the har- 
binger of others,” wrote Hippocrates two thousand 

ears ag O. It has been considered in all ages, and 

y nearly all people, even among savages, as a great 
misfortune. 

The Consequences of obesity are often more 
serious than is generally sup d. The deposition 
of fat in the subcutaneous cellular tissue is often so 
excessive that the skin becomes thickened and dis- 
tended, and the circumference of the body is enormous. 

Besides the thick accumulations of fat in the subcu- 
taneous tissue, and in the interstices of the muscles, 
the mep1asTinoM, the PERIoARDiU™M (the sac enclosing 
the heart), the mesentEry (the membrane which sup- 
ports the intestines), and the omentum, become the 
seats of immense depositions of fat, which mechan- 
ically oppress the adjacent organs, thereby producing 
dyspnea (shortness of breath), and disturbances in 
the circulation, characterized by ne itation of the 
heart, fainting, determination of b: to the brain, 
derangements of the stomach, liver, kidneys, uterus, 
&c. Unless vigorous and persistent measures be em- 
ployed to prevent this encroachment on the functions 
of the various internal and important organs, life 
must necessarily be abridged by the development of 
fatal diseases. 

In a of the congestion of the stomach, 
the patient, becomes dyspeptic, and is tormented with 
flatulency, acidity of the stomach, and eructations. 

The cavity of the cranium is the only part of the 
body that escapes an adipose deposition, and this ex- 
emption exposes the brain to great danger. The 
impediments to a free circulation of the blood, and 
the increased pressure of the masses of fat thronghout 
the system on the bloodvessels, produces a deter- 
mination of blood to the brain, whence arise somno- 
lency, torpor of the mental and physical functions, 
and not infrequently apoplexy. 

Obesity is undoubtedly a not infrequent cause of 
fatty degeneration of the heart and liver. Speaking 
of tne heart, a late author says: ‘‘Some of the in- 
stances of sudden death of fat people may be reason- 
ably ascribed to a rupture of the organ in this weak- 
ened state.” Obese persons have a small, feeble, and 
easily compressible pulse. 

The Treatment of Obesity has hitherto rested on 
no sure basis. Looking back over the list of agents 
recommended, we find bleeding; leeches; prolonged 
blistering ; vegetable diet with vinegar ; acids, except 
nitric, and phosphoric; hot baths; salt water baths ; 
occasional starvation ; scarification ; salivations; the 
induction of grief and anxiety; purgatives; issues ; 
pricking the flesh with needles;.walking with naked 
eet; and removal of exuberant fatty tissue with the 
scalpel. In the light of modern science, this catalogue 
is s —g ! ridiculous. How to reduce flesh is a subject 
which, from time immemorial, has engaged the atten- 
tion of physicians and savants. 

Through the study of physiological chemistry, a 
sprorric has at length been discovered, which, from 
the name of the discoverer, has been called ALLAN’s 
Anti-Fat. 

In placing this remedy before the public as a post- 
TIVE cure for obesity, we do so knowing its ability to 
cure, as attested by hundreds of testimonials, of which 
the following from a lady in Columbus, Ohio, is a sam- 
fe: ** Gentlemen,—Your Anti-Fat was duly received. 

took it according to directions, and it reduced me 
five pounds. I was so elated over the result that I 
immediately sent to Ackerman’s drug store for the 
second bottle.” Another, a a, writing for a 
potest from Providence, R. 1, says, ‘Four bottles 

ave reduced her weight from 199 pounds to 192 
pounds, and there is a general improvement in health.” 
A gentleman writing from Boston, says: ‘‘ Without 
special change or attention to diet, two bottles of 
Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me four and one-quarter 
pouee The well-known Wholesale Druggists, 
Smith, Doolittle, & Smith, of Boston, Mass., write, 
under date of May 7th, 1878, as follows: ‘ Allan’s 
Anti-Fat has reduced a lady in our city seven pounds 
in three weeks.” A gentleman in ‘St. Louis writes: 
* Allan's Anti-Fat reduced me twelve pounds in three 
weeks, and altogether I have lost twenty-five pounds 
since commencing its use.” Messrs. Powell & Plimp- 
ton, Wholesale Druggists, of Buffalo, N. Y., write un- 
der date of June 13th, 1878: “To Tux Proprietors or 
Attan’s Anti-Fat: Gentlemen,—The following re- 
port is from the wy! who used Allan's Anti-Fat: ‘It 
| Anti-Fat) had the desired effect, reducing the fat 
rom two to five pounds a week until I had lost twenty- 
five pounds. I hope never to regain what I have lost.’” 

A Physician, writing of the effects of Anti- Fat, 
says: ‘I find its use does not absolutely require any 
change in the ordinary diet. I have allowed my pa- 
tients to eat almost anything they desired while tak- 
ing it, requesting them, however, to avoid starch 
food and all fermented and alcoholic drinks, and ad- 
vising them to exercise freely. He continues: ‘“*The 
greatest difficulty that I have experienced in treating 
patients with it has arisen from their indisposition to 
continue its use for sufficient time to test its merits. 
They seem to think that adipose tissue, which they 
have been accumulating for years, ought to be re- 
moved in a few days or weeks; and although in a few 
cases the Anti-Fat seems to take effect at once, yet, in 
the majority of cases that I have treated, three or 
four bottles were employed before I could notice any 
diminution of weight; then, all at once, the reduction 
commenced, and continued at the rate of from two to 
four pounds a week, until in one case twenty-five 
pounds, and in another as many as thirty-five pounds, 


HOW TO Gil LEAN 


WITHOUT 
STARVATION. 


were lost.” He further says: ‘I think you shonld ad- 
vise your patients that they are likely to see very little 
effect from the first one or two bottles, and that even 
four or five may be taken before the fat will begin to 
melt — The same gentleman says: ‘After usin 
the Anti-Fat some time the patient feels lighter an 
more active, the stomach acts with more rapidity, 
and the appetite improves. Fulness and weight tn 
the region of-the stomach are no longer experienced, 
and there is no rush of blood to the head or face 
while digestion is going on.” Another physician, 
who was furnished with a supply of Anti-Fat to test 
its virtues, reports that, “It is not until after two or 
three weeks’ use that we begin to see much effect 
from it in reducing flesh. Then careful observation 
discloses the fact that the system is undergoing a 
slight change. Its effects now become more and 
more manifest. I advise those to whom I recom- 
mend it to be patient and persevere in its use. It 
has never yet failed or disappointed the faithful.” 
Speaking of the effect produced by Anti-Fat in his 
own case, he says: ‘‘I weighed 170 pounds. I com- 
menced to take Anti-Fat three times a day without 
vw any special dietetic rules, except to avoid 
starchy food or three weeks I noticed scarcely 
any change; but at the end of one month I had lost 
three pounds, and in another week two pounds more, 
at which time I discontinued its use, not feelicg any 
inconvenience from my slight corpulency.” 


“*Rozarston, Mass., July 10, 1878. 
“ Boranio Meprorne Co., Buffalo, N.Y.: Gentlemen, 
—What will you send Allan’s Anti-Fat per dozen for? 
There is no place within eight miles where we can 
buy it. My mother has taken five bottles, and reduced 
her weight 20 pounds. There are a number of fat 
— who think of trying it. Please let me know 

y return mail. J. M. Parreives.” 


Q “H. A. Korvs, Deater 1x Dry Goons, 
Cor. Fenn and Division Streets, 
Woodhull, Tll., June 22, 1878. 
*“Pror’rs or ALLAn’s Antt-Fat, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen, — Please find enclosed $5 00, for whic 
send me, by express, Anti-Fat. I have taken one 
bottle, and I lost five and pean og 
* Yours truly, . A. Kurvs.” 


We might go on and quote hundreds of similar 
expressions from those who have used this positive 
remedy for corpulency, and bear testimony of its 
wonderful power over this condition of the system. 

This specific remedy is composed of purely vege- 
table ingredients, is PERFEOTI.Y HARMLESS, and will 
occasion no discomfort. It greatly aids digestion, 
and is a most excellent remedy for dyspepsia. 

Since writing our first little circular treatise upon 
the subject of Corpulency, many hundreds of cases 
have come under our personal observation, and in all 

ood results have followed the use of the Anti-Fat. 

n no case has any unpleasant or injurious effect been 
produced. Instead of rding obesity as an abnormal 
condition, many people haye erroneously considered it 
as an evidence of health, and any agent that reduces 
fat is therefore at once suspected of being injurious. 
~~ to reason from the false position that fat is 
an evidence of health, it is not surprising that they 
should, very naturally, fall into the error of supposing 
that an agent possessing properties capable of reduc- 
ing —— would prove injurious to the health. 
Reasoning, however, from the rational basis, that an 
undue deposition of fat, constituting obesity, is not a 
healthy but a morbid condition, it is quite as natural 
for us to arrive at the opposite conclusion, which is 
sustained by experience and observation, ¢. ¢., that 
the reduction of fat in cases of corpulency is invaria- 
bly followed by an improvement of strength, spirits, 
and physical comforts. Not only are we daily con- 
sulted by letter and otherwise by those who desire to 
know if the Anti-Fat is truly a harmless medicine, to 
which inquiries we can, from our large observation, 
most sincerely and positively answer in the affirma- 
tive, but various other questions are propounded by 
those who, from wy | regarded their obesity an in- 
dication of health, are fearful of injurious.effects from 
a remedy known to reduce corpulency. One wants to. 
know “if the fat is removed, will the skin not be 
wrinkled or furrowed.” A knowledge of the anatomy 
of the human skin, and of its wonderful contractile 
nature, is only necessary to convince any person who 
might have similar apprehensions that the skin read- 
ily adapts itself to a changed habit of body. Not only 
is the skin not furrowed by a reduction of corpulency, 
but from the alterative or blood-purifying effects of 
this medicine the skin when blotched or rough is 
made more smooth, clear, and beautiful. ; 

A very extensive observation has convinced us since 
our first circular treatise was issued, that in the major- 
ity of cases the Anti-Fat must be taken for from two 
to three, and, in rare cases, even four weeks before the 
patient will begin to notice much reduction of flesh, 
after which the loss goes on rapidly—generally from 
three to five pounds a week. In some cases the dim- 
inution in weight commences from the first two or 
three days’ use of it. We therefore advise those who 
contemplate using the Anti-Fat to make a carefal note 
of their weight, and after two or three weeks’ treat- 
ment commence observations. Improvement not only 
in diminution of weight, but in the improved appear- 
ance and vigorous and healthy feeling it imparts to 
the patient, both bodily and mentally, will soon be 
observed. A large saving in expense may be made KY 

urchasing the Anti-Fat of the druggist by the half 
} meme or dozen bottles. ‘ 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Pror‘ss, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
alll Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


$3 Press: 








Every Ma sav 


etc, (Self-mmker $5) ® Larger sizes 
For scan je Ay ‘oung or old 






His Own p= of Presses, Type, Etc., 
or 2 stamp. KELSEY & © 
Printer! Meriden, Conn 





STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST.,N.¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





For Inventors by T.H. 
PATENTS Atexsxver & EL- 
LIOTT, Solicitors, Washington, D. Cc. (Estab- 
lished 1857.) Send for Hints to Inventors (free). 


AGENTS WANTED 
R 


Throueh the Dark Continent 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 


wo Volumes, Octavo, containing 10 Maps and 149 
IDeatestions Ges of these illustrations are from 
photographs taken upon the spot, and show the Peo- 
ple and Scenery along the route. Agents wanted ~ 
this popular work, which is sold exclusively by Su 
scription. Apply to or address 

HABPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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ITALIAN WAIFS. 

Tur sufferings of our little Italian street mu- 
sicians at the hands of their brutal “ padroni,” or 
task-masters, have already been dilated upon to a 
eyeat extent in our newspapers ; but the subject 
is one that can not be considered exhausted un- 
fil the entire system is broken up and abolished. 
At present, however, the evil does not obtain to 
any such extent as it did formerly, and we are 
confidently assured by the officers of the Chil- 
drén’s Aid Society and other organizations of a 
like character that it will not be long before the 
practice of importing children from Italy and re- 
ducing them te a condition worse than that of 
slavery will become practically extinct. 

The life led by these little exiles is illustrated 
in our engraving on page 641. During the day 
they may be found at the corners of our streets 
and on board our publie conveyances, but the 
kind of home they return to at night is depicted 
in our engraving. The padrone, who is usually 
depraved and brutal to the last degree, will hold 
a number of these little victims under his sway, 
ill-treating them at his pleasure, and at the end 
of every day demanding from them such an 
amount of money as he thinks they may have 
been able to earn. If the required sum is not 
forth-coming, the boys are subjected to punish- 
ment, which is regulated only by the temper in 
which they may happen to find their master. 
Again, a system of espionage is carried on by the 
padroni, the informers being selected from among 
those in whom they have confidence. Certain 
boys are detailed to watch the others, and in this 
way desertions are prevented, the padrone being 
informed almost immediately of any disaffection 
among his troop by means of these spies. Usual- 
ly, however, the children are so intimidated by 
the treatment they receive that they have not the 
spirit to attemptan escape. Indeed, when agents 
of various benevolent societies offer to relieve 


‘them from their bonds they generally refuse to 


leave the padrone, or indeed to give any informa- 
tion concerning him or themselves. One gentle- 
man who is especially active in advancing the 
charities of our city, says: “I have occasional- 
ly approached some of these little wanderers, 
but without any satisfactory result. Only lately, 
meeting a boy of about seven years, with a violin, 
on a ferry-boat, about 11 p.m, I contrived to find 
out whether any plan could be effected to do 
some good. He told me that he made $1 a day, 
that he was out till twelve and one, the latest hours 
in low places; that he did not know father or 
mother, that he was from Naples, and was satis- 
fied with his padrone here, ete.; but how many 
this padrone had under his employment, and 
where he lived, he would on no account consent 
to tell: me, and seemed to regret very much to 
have mentioned his name (MicHELE) almost 
thoughtlessly.” 

The business of recruiting juvenile musicians 
in the provinces of Southern Italy, and bringing 
them to different parts of Europe and America, 
was formerly carried on under an organized sys- 
tem. ‘The traffic, as may be supposed, flourished 
hest in villages, the inhabitants of which live al- 
most like savages, with starvation staring them 
in the face from the beginning to the end of the 
year, and where, until within ‘a short time, no 
schools existed. A padrone would make his ap- 
pearance before the father of four or five chil- 
dren. He might be known or not, but the police 
would not molest him; his papers would be in 
order, and not infrequently priest or curate hon- 
ored him with their confidence. At first, natural 
feeling might cause the parents to hesitate at the 
idea of parting with their offspring, but money 
was forth-coming, and small sums would be offer- 
ed on account for one or more of the children. 

sesides, the padrone was usually ready to enter 
into a legal written contract, the terms of which 
were calculated to satisfy the parents of his hon- 
est intentions. The period of time for which the 
children were bound usually ranged from ten to 
twenty years, and the amount of money from $2 
to *5 per month, according to age and ability. 

From the moment the bargain was closed it 


became almost impossible for the parents to hear 
further from their offspring, who were handed 


from agent to agent and from city to city, like a 
bale of goods, only that the utmost care was 
taken that they should not form acquaintances 
or relate the story of their wrongs on the way. 
In the beginning the children were mostly taken 
from the southern provinces of Italy. Indeed, 
until about 1870, the trade prevailed so much 
more extensively on the Ligurian coasts than 
elsewhere that in France the little street musi- 
cians were called altogether “les petits Savoy- 
ards,” the change to “les petits Italiens” coming 
only with a later increase in numbers. Once out 
of their native villages, the children were convey- 
ed by the most direct route to Genoa. From that 
city those having passports proceeded to Nice 
and thence to France ;.others crossed the Alps, or 
went by water to Marseilles. Paris, however, 
was the central dépdt whence minor markets 
were supplied, a correspondence being regularly 
maintained by the agencies abroad with the Paris 
house, The same man who signed the contracts 
in italy did not usually lead the children to Paris. 
Generally the former devoted himself to the busi- 
ness of raising recruits for the little army of suf- 
ferers, and ailowed a second padrone to take 
them to France. Here they were turned over to 
the agents in charge of the main establishment, 
and thus the children found themselves under the 
control of a corporation which regarded them as 
so much merchandise. Numbers were usually 
stowed away promiscuously in the filthy lanes of 
the Place Maubert, and in the vicinity of the 
Panthéon, or, still worse, i» the apartments of 
Madame Turov, in Bous Puits, whom the little 
waifs, with unconscious irony, called the “ma- 
tron.” This wretched creature finally retired 
with a competency, and the children were then 
accommodated in the streets Clé, Boulanger, Si- 





mon Lefranc, and Place St. Victor, where lived 
the woman who succeeded Madame Turov. Like 
her, her successor acted as banker to the padroni 
and shared their profits. Fifteen years ago she 
is said to have possessed a fortune of 60,000 
francs, and those who knew her prophesied for 
her a career resembling that of a padrone called 
The Blind, who commenced his career in Paris, 
pursued it successfully in London, and finally re- 
tired with a fortune of 200,000 francs. 

Although there had been more or less previous 
legislation on the subject, it was not until 1868 
and 1869 that the nature of this horrible traffic 
was fully realized by the Italian government. One 
of the most prominent advocates who pleaded for 
the unfortunate children was Baron Hearn, Ital- 
ian consul-general in London, who, under date of 
June 28, 1867, after having related the most heart- 
rending case of cruelty, degradation, and death, in 
the person of a Genoese girl of thirteen years of 
age, thus concludes a dispatch to the Italian Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs: “I call your most seri- 
ous attention to these events, and hope you will 
use your best influence to forbid the exportation 
of children, which ruins them physically and mor- 
ally, and casts no honor on their country.” In 
the years 1868 and 1869 the subject was agitated 
in the Lower Chamber of Parliament, and not- 
withstanding the evidence of these consular and 
other reports, it was found that some Deputies 
were still hesitating to enact a law which would 
or might trespass on paternal rights indiscrim- 
inately. The matter, however, was not dropped, 
and the report made by the Italian Benevolent 
Society of Paris came just in time for the friends 
of the bill. The members of the Paris Society 
did not address themselves to the French author- 
ities, nor did they limit their humane action to 
meetings and resolutions. They went to work 
with the sole end in view of getting and present- 
ing such facts to their government as would awake 
legislators from their lethargy. They according- 
ly visited every house and room, day and night, 
stopped the children in the streets, and elicited 
whatever information they could, and the result 
of their humane and patriotic efforts contributed 
not a little to the result finally achieved. On the 
15th November, 1872, the Italian ministry pre- 
sented a bill, for the suppression of the traffic, 
before the Chamber of Deputies. After motions 
and discussions, a committee was appointed to 
examine and report on the bill, and invested with 
power to send for documents and information, ete. 
This work the committee, composed of men of 
high reputation, diligently performed, and em- 
bodied the result in a detailed report, from which 
we have quoted above. On the 19th March, 1873, 
it was read before the Lower Chamber, with 
amendments to the ministerial bill, which was 
finally passed in a shape calculated to put an end 
to the evil. 

In our own country it seemed for a long time 
impossible to reach the padroni by law, or to res- 
cue their little victims. Indeed, what good has 
been accomplished has resulted mainly from the 
efforts of charitable organizations. These have 
been especially active in their endeavors to sup- 
press the evil, and have met with the success they 
deserved. The following tribute to the work 
achieved by the Italian school under the charge 
of the Children’s Aid Society is quoted from the 
report of the committee appointed by the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies to gather facts and infor- 
mation bearing upon the traffic in children of that 
country, and to frame a bill for its suppression. 
After having alluded to the absence or inefficiency 
of law in the United States to reach the padroni, 
and to the absurdity of the Italian authorities 
asking from other nations special legislation to 
punish as a crime that which was recognized as a 
lawful vocation in Italy, the report says: “If the 
laws have been silent, and the authorities indif- 
ferent, not so private and public charities.... 
To the Italian Slave-traders’ Company, the em- 
inently benevolent institution the Children’s Aid 
Society opposed a school calculated to redeem 
these children physically and morally. For a 
time it was a hand-to-hand struggle with avarice, 
ignorance, and superstition. The little victims 
had to be followed from place to place, and their 
masters intimidated or talked into acquiescence ; 
but perseverance, tact, and energy overcame all 
obstacles, and after twelve years hundreds of 
these poor little slaves had become honest and 
industrious young men. If this noble institution 
has not yet succeeded in completely eradicating 
the evil, it is because of the fresh supplies con- 
tinually going forth from here.” 





FAMOUS AMERICAN THOROUGH-BREDS. 


THOROUGH-BRED racing in this country has with- 
in such a comparatively short time made itself 
prominent as a rival to the national sport of trot- 
ting, that we present on our double page a col- 
lection of portraits of the most celebrated race- 
horses now on the turf. 

The place of honor is assigned to the Kentucky 
“crack,” Ten Broeck, and it is very questionable 
whether this country has ever produced his equal— 
certainly not his superior. His unparalleled per- 
formances last year of running one mile in 1.394, 
two miles in 3.274, three miles in 5.264, and four 
miles in 7.15%, completely extinguished all pre- 
vious records, and made for himself a name 
that will endure as long as the turf is in exist- 
ence. Next on the list comes Mr. P. Lorituarp’s 
Parole, which astonished the wise ones last fall at 
Baltimore by beating with ease the two great 
racers opposed to him, Ten Broeck and Tom 
Ochiltree. Parole is to-day, when in condition, 
probably the fastest horse on the turf for two 
miles, or even two anda half. He has won many 
fast and severe races during his career on the 
turf, among them the Saratoga and Baltimore 
cups, and other stakes and races which our lim- 
ited space forbids giving in detail. 

Pride of the Village, owned by Mr. WitttaM 
Astor, of New York, is a very fast filly, equal to 





the best, her admirers claim, and certainly the 
way in which she won the Kentucky Stakes at 
Saratoga last fall, beating a fine field of nine, in- 
cluding Spartan and the Duke of Magenta, would 
go far toward making good her pretensions. 

Mr. Cuartes Reep’s celebrated steeple-chaser 
Trouble comes next, and he is, without doubt, the 
best cross-country horse that has appeared in 
this country for many years, if indeed he has 
ever had a superior; his almost innumerable vic- 
tories, in fast time, over severe courses and under 
almost crushing weights, have proved his marked 
superiority over any or all of his competitors, 

Mr. P. Loritiarp’s “crack” three - year - old 
Spartan made his first appearance on the turf 
last year as a two-year-old, and gave such prom- 
ise of future excellence as to lead his owner to 
form high hopes of him; but this year has hard- 
ly borne out his expectation. Spartan has start- 
ed four times to date, scoring but one win, viz., 
the Jersey Derby at the late Long Branch meet- 
ing. He belongs to a family that improves with 
age, and there may be a bright future in store 
for him yet. 

General Philips, the Texan crack, made a great 
reputation last year in his native State and neigh- 
borhood by winning thirteen races in succession, 
and showed such promise that he was sent North 
to contend with the best, and although displaced in 
his first race in the mud at Jerome Park, he proved 
his quality by beating Parole for the Westches- 
ter Cup. It is claimed by the friends of the lat- 
ter that his defeat was owing to lack of condition. 
Be that as it may, the two flyers will meet again sev- 
eral times during the present summer, when the 
question of superiority will doubtless be settled. 

Vera Cruz, owned by Mr. J. T. Wittiams, of 
Kentucky, was without doubt the best three-year- 
old of his year (1877). He travelled more miles 
and won more races against first-class race-horses 
than ary horse of any age that appeared last year. 
He is now at Saratoga preparing for the summer 
campaign, where his astute owner hopes to win 
some of his battles over again. 

The Duke of Magenta has so far proved him- 
self the best horse among the three-year-olds of 
the present year. As a two-year-old he was very 
successful, but as a three-year-old he has only lost 
one race—the Jersey Derby, when he was defeat- 
ed by his particular friend Spartan. The Duke’s 
owner, Mr. George L. Loritvarp, is also the fortu- 
nate possessor of three other fast ones, Tom Ochil- 
tree, Danger (by many thought to be the fastest 
three-year-old in the country), and the two-year- 
old Harold. Concerning the first-mentioned, Tom 
Ochiltree, want of space prevents us from giving 
even a brief record of his many victories. We 
might mention, however, that to his owner’s cred- 
it he has placed, among other trophies, the West- 
chester, Centennial, Monmouth, Baltimore, and 
Saratoga cups. This year Big Tom, as his ad- 
mirers style him, has been scratched for all his 
spring and summer engagements, owing to an at- 
tack of rheumatism; but his trainer hopes to 
bring him out all right for his fall engagements, 
when his appearance will be cordially welcomed 
by the public, who have a warm regard for both 
him and his popular owner. 

Cloverbrook, the Maryland crack, owned by 
Mr. E. A. CrasauGu, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
made a name for himself by winning the Preak- 
ness Stakes at Baltimore last year; and although 
beaten for the Withers Stakes at the Jerome 
meeting, he won the Belmont Stakes (sometimes 
called the “ American Derby’’) at the same meet- 
ing, beating a large and fine field of horses. This 
year he has won the Woodburn Stakes at Jerome 
Park Spring Meeting, and, with health, bids fair 
to win his share of events during the summer and 
fall campaign. 

The famous race mare Mollie M‘Carthy, owned 
by Mr. Tuzopore Winters, of California, has been 
one of the sensations of the present year. Her 
unbroken record of thirteen winning races induced 
her owner and friends to back her against the 
Kentucky wonder, Ten Broeck, and in that mem- 
orable race on Independence-day the horse proved 
the victor in very slow time, for which a variety 
of reasons are assigned. The general impression 
was that the terribly bad track, coupled with the 
extreme heat which prevailed, had a detrimental 
effect upon both contestants, and made what 
promised to be a great race result in grievous 
disappointment, except, perhaps, to those who 
placed their trust in Ten Broeck. 





EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


Wuen Lord Liverpool was forming his minis- 
try in 1822 he thought it absolutely necessary 
to have Canning at the Foreign Office, although 
aware the appointment would be obnoxious to 
George IV. The Duke of Wellington undertook 
the unpleasant task of communicating Lord Liv- 
erpool’s determination, and went to Brighton for 
that purpose. As soon as the king knew what 
was wanted of him he broke out: “ Arthur, it is 
impossible. I said, on my honor as a gentleman, 
he should never be one of my ministers again. 
am sure you will agree with me that I can not do 
what I said on my honor as a gentleman I would 
not do.” Another man would have been silenced ; 
but the great soldier, always equal to an emer- 
gency, replied : “ Pardon me, Sir, but I don’t agree 
with you at all. Your Majesty is not a gentle- 
man.” The bold assertion startled the king; but 
the duke went on: “ Your Majesty is not a gen- 
tleman, but the sovereign of England, with duties 
to your people far above any to yourself; and 
these duties render it imperative that you should 
employ the abilities of Mr. Canning.” “ Well, 
Arthur,” said the king, drawing a long breath, 
“if I must, I must.” 

Although he did not like being told he was no 
gentleman, George IV. had once at least, while 
Regent, forgotten he was one. That was when 
he flung a glass of wine in Colonel Hamlyn’s face, 
with, “Hamlyn, you are a blackguard!” The 
insulted officer could not return the compliment 





without committing something like treason - it 
was out of the question to challenge the prince : 
while to let the insult pass unnoticed was equal. 
ly impossible. The colonel filled his glass and 
threw the contents in the face of his neighbor. 
saying, “ His Royal Highness’s toast ; pass it on!” 
“Hamlyn,” cried the Regent, “you're a capital 
fellow! Here’s your health.” “And they were 
fast friends from that evening. 

A man, whose hat being riddled by a shooter 
of small birds, quietly asked, “ Did you shoot at 
me, Sir?” To which the maladroit but no way 
disconcerted sportsman replied, “ Oh no, Sir; | 
never hit what I fire at,” at once obviating the 
necessity of apologizing, and mollifying the re- 
cipient of the erratic charge as effectually as Pro- 
vost Baker was mollified by a ready-witted laddie 
brought before the Rutherglen Burgh Court for 
plucking forbidden fruit. Said the provost to 
the small offender: “If you had a garden, and 
pilfering boys were to break into it and ‘steal 
your property, in what way would you like to 
have them punished?” Said the small offender 
to the provost : “ A-weel, Sir, I think I'd let them 
awa’ for the first offense.” Of course he was dis- 


“missed after being suitably admonished. 


A young sub-lieutenant on sick-leave put up at 
a hotel in Poonah, and while recovering his health 
lost his heart, proposed to the fair thief, was ac. 
cepted, and the wedding day agreed upon. His 
colonel, however, happened to disapprove of sub. 
lieutenants marrying, and telegraphed a peremp- 
tory “Join at once.” The disgusted subaltern 
handed the unwelcome missive to his lady-love. 
She read it, and then, with a blush of maidenly 
simplicity, remarked: “I am glad your colonel 
approves of the match; but what a hurry he is 
in! I don’t think I can be ready so soon, but 
I'll do my best ; because, of course, love, the col- 
onel must be obeyed.” “ You don’t seem to un- 
derstand the telegram, darling,” said the dull fel. 
low ; “it quite upsets our plans. He says, ‘ Join 
at once.’”” The lady looked up with an arch 
smile, and replied: “It is you, dear, who don’t 
seem to understand it. The colonel says plainly, 
‘Join at once.’ Of course he means get married 
immediately. What else can he possibly mean 2” 
“What else indeed ?” exclaimed the enlightened 
lover, aceepting the new reading without demur. 
So forty-eight hours afterward the colonel re- 
ceived the message: “ Your orders are obeyed. 
We were joined at once.” : 

A woman’s wit rarely fails her when she 
needs to exercise it. Madame Thierret, a popu- 
lar French actress, was once travelling to Baden 
in a first-class carriage, although only provided 
with a second-class ticket. At Kehl her ticket 
was demanded by a German employé of the com- 
pany. A scene ensued, the actress pretending 
not to understand the man. “If you gabble for 
two hours,” said she, “it will be all the same.” 
The German took her by the arm for the purpose 
of ejecting her from the carriage, receiving a box 
on the ear that sent him reeling to the other 
side of the platform. This brought up a com- 
missary, who inquired why she had struck the 
man. “Because he was insolent; he said all 
sorts of impertinent things to me,” replied the 
actress. The officer thought he had caught her 
nicely, and grimly demanded how she knew that, 
since she pretended not to understand German. 
‘Nonsense !” answered ready Madame Thierret ; 
‘“‘when a dog wants to bite you, you understand 
it very well, although you do not talk doggerel.” 
And the commissary wisely gave in. 

A French gentleman, anxious to find a wife 
for a scape-grace nephew, went to a matrimonial 
agent, who handed him his list of lady clients. 
Running this through, he lighted upon his wife’s 
name, entered as desirous of obtaining a hus- 
band between the ages of twenty-eight and thirty- 
five—a blonde preferred. Forgetting his nephew, 
he hurried home to announce his discovery to his 
wife. That lady was not at all disturbed. “Oh 
yes,” said she, “that is my name; I put it down 
when you were so ill in the spring, and the doc- 
tor said we must prepare for the worst.” This 
was at least an honest confession. 

Braggarts are generally easy to be scared. A 
French shoe-maker, fond of boasting that nothing 
could frighten him, proved an exception to the 
rule. Two young fellows resolved to put him to 
the test, so one shammed dead, and the other 
prevailed upon the shoe-maker to watch the body 
through the night. Being busy, he took his tools 
with him and worked beside the corpse. About 
midnight a cup of black coffee was brought to 
him to keep him awake, and he was so exhila- 
rated by the draught that he siruck up a merry 
song, still plying his hammer vigorously. _Sud- 
denly the would-be corpse arose and said, in se- 
pulchral tones, “ When a man is in the presence 
of death he should not sing.” The shoe-maker 
was startled, but recovering his self-possession 
in a moment, he dealt the corpse a blow on the 
head with his hammer as he uttered: “When a 
man is dead he should not speak.” 

There was a real dead man at a Paris board- 
ing-house, and after he had been taken to his 
last lodging it got about that he was in the un- 
seemly habit of paying nightly visits to the room 
in which he died, and for a long time the room 
remained tenantless in consequence. At last it 
was taken by a student, who laughed at the idea 
of the place being haunted. Annoyed at his in- 
credulity, two of the lodgers arrayed themselves 
in sheets, and glided into the room one night at 
that witching hour when grave-yards are sup- 

to yawn. With solemn step and slow they 
atalked around the bed, until, happening to glance 
behind, they beheld a sheeted figure watching 
their movements. This was more than they bar- 
gained for, and they were out of the room and 
in their own chambers almost before they knew 
it. Next morning they settled with the landlord 
and departed, never dreaming their intended 
victim had divined their intentions and paid them 
in their own coin. They were not quite equal to 
the occasion. 








